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FOREWORD 


There was 4 lull in the Spanish debate over Franco's succession. The 
attention of the world has been fixed on French Morocco, where Spain has been 
playing an ambiguous role. On the one hand, France has been keeping Spain 
informed of its moves in North Africa, and Franco seems to realize that 
France's misfortune is not necessarily Spain's gain. On the other hand, the 
spanish High Commissioner in Morocco, General Garcfa Valino,is accused of sup- 
porting the Arab league and of allowing Arab commandos to train in Spanish 
territory. Meanwhile, work on American bases, especially the one at Torrején 


near Madrid, is progressing steadily. 


nor 


India's independence day, August 15, was celebrated with a peaceful march 
on the Portuguese territory of Goa. The killing of 22 satyagrahis by the 
Portuguese police produced such a revulsion in India that mob violence was hard 
to contain. Meanwhile, the Portuguese enclave of Macao in China has withered 
economically on the vine. The African territories of Angola and Mozambique 


provide with their prosperity a striking contrast. 





The electoral college of the Mexican Chamber of Deputies completed the 
task of "verifying" the recent elections. While it was no surprise that it 
awarded all but 20 of the 162 seats to the official party, the PRI, the 
opposition parties, especially the left-wing Partido Popular, felt moved to 
protest violently. A nasty exchange of insults between two old revolution- 
aries, Alberto J. Pani, former Secretary of the Treasury and Foreign Affairs, 
and former President Portes Gil, ended with the death of the former of 
apoplexy. Reactionary José Vasconcelos, as a tertius gaudens, simply remarked 
that all the old revolutionaries were crooks. While the University of Mexico 
began to investigate the infiltration of Communism into student organizations, 


Diego Rivera, suffering from cancer, left for Russia. 


The colonial capital of the Captaincy General of Guatemala, the beautiful 
ruined city of Antigua, was the scene of the first formal conference of the 
Organization of Central American States (ODECA). It nearly broke up because of 
Nicaragua's refusal to accept a Costa Rican as secretary general, in accordance 
with an agreement reached at Tegucigalpa in a preliminary meeting. Unity was 
restored with the appointment of José Guillermo Trabanino, Foreign Minister of 
El Salvador, but this was regarded as a temporary solution, with a final 
selection to take place within six months. ODECA is now a working organi- 
zation, but its future is still uncertain. Meanwhile, the story of a deal 
which reportedly netted President Castillo Armas $25,000 initiated the chain of 
rumors of financial corruption which seem to be the inevitable accompaniment of 
any Latin American government. The new and reasonable oil law has gone into 
effect, and, by attracting foreign capital, may do much to stimulate 


Guatemala's lagging economy. 





El Salvador is already gripped by election fever, while in Honduras there 
is @ campaign to persuade President Julio Lozano Diaz to stay on as an 
indispensable man. Relations between Nicaragua and Costa Rica are improving, 
but the hostility to Somoza apparent in this whole story has reportedly made 
him less of a happy extrovert than formerly, as has the growing opposition to 
his succeeding himself in 1957. The Costa Rican labor unions, under Communist 
stimulus, are harassing President Figueres as well as the United Fruit Company, 
whose generosity had apparently solved the labor problem. Meanwhile, Panama 


has refused to join ODECA, on the grounds that “Panama belongs to South 
America." 
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Ex-President Prio Socarrdés of Cuba returned to Havana on August ll, and, 
even though the long-expected trip was made in an impromptu manner, large 
crowds turned out to greet him in what was interpreted as an anti-Batista 
demonstration. Prio's return certainly stimulated political activity. In the 
economic sphere, mining is becoming more and more important in the life of 
Cube. There has been a heated debate as to the efficacy of the Haitian Govern- 
ment's efforts to repair the damage done last year by Hurricane Hazel. The 
Dominican Republic was accused of originating this criticism, while the 
efficiency of the Trujillo government was proclaimed in advertisements for the 
forthcoming “Fair for Peace and Fraternity in the Free World." Puerto Rican 
Governor Luis Munoz Marin toured Europe and was received with appropriate 
honors, although the Paris correspondent ef the Madrid A.B.C. depicted him as 

a tool of the United States. 


The population of Venezuela has been increasing rapidly thanks to oil- 
stimulated prosperity; since 1940 it has increased 56%, while South America in 
general shows an increase of 32%. The simple fact that ordinary mortals are 
attracted to Venezuela is a proof that in human terms the wealth brought to 
Venezuela by foreign oil companies is beneficent. 


Colombia presented perhaps the sorriest spectacle in the continent. On 
August 4, the great newspaper El Tiempo was closed by Rojas Pinilla, whom no 
one now regards as the liberator he was first thought to be. Eduardo Santos is 
a greater symbol of the spirit of freedom than Ezequiel Gainza Paz of La 
Prensa, and his denunciations of the present Colombian regime have made a deep 
impression throughout the world. Eduardo Zuleta Angel resigned as ambassador 
to Washington, but it was unfortunate that his swan song was an implied eulogy 
of Rojas Pinilla. Ecuador had the pleasure of visits from Rojas Pinilla and 
Victor Paz Estenssoro during August. 


Peru's already good highwey system will be improved as the result of a 
loan from the World Bank. Chilean President Carlos Ibanez visited La Paz 
August 4-8, and reportedly discussed with Paz Estenssoro the old problem of an 
outlet to the sea for Bolivia. The Chilean President in a press conference 
tried to divert the issue by-saying that all of Bolivia's neighbors, including 
Argentina and Brazil, should join in offering Bolivia outlets to the sea. 

Chile has again been gripped by strikes, and once more the President could ~ 
think of no better solution than to change his cabinet. 


The month of August was for President Perén the beginning of the débfcle. 
His ettempts to placate public opinion by easing the censorship and by offer- 
ing to resign in a rhetorical question could not stop the crack-up. However, 
until the end it seemed that he might be able to assert his authority. In 
comparison with the situation in Argentina, Uruguay's labor troubles seemed 
insignificant. Paraguayan President Alfredo Stroessner, a good friend of his 
military colleague Perén,used a supposed Communist menace to demand a state 
security. law, while a frost blighted much of the nation's harvest. 


With elections just over a month away, Brazil lived in a state of suspense. 
The military appeared to have little popular support in their attempt to block 
the candidacy of Kubitschek and Goulart, and even Church support did not seem 
to be doing the candidacy of General Tavora much good. All kinds of reforms 
were suggested to thwart Kubitschek and Goulart, and Carlos Lacerda lost much 
of his glamor as a crusader by supporting the campaign for a = The Second 
Latin American Congress against Soviet Infiltration was held Rio in August, 
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put it is doubtful what useful purpose it served. For those countries which 
pore the brunt of World War II while Latin America sat it out, it was galling 
to hear demands that war be declared on Russia, with the atomic bombs 

presumably not falling on Latin America, while the dichotomy Roman Catholicism- 
Sommunism is a gross over-simplification. Admittedly the congress was helped 
by the Communists, who manufactured violent anti-U.S. propaganda out of the 
arrival of U.S. technicians who came to help build an atomic reactor and to 
seek atomic minerais. As is not uncommon, the Communists were joined by 
nationalistic manufacturers who, meeting in Recife, attacked American-owned 
utilities as well as the Reynolds Aluminum Company. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


Key to References to Back Issues 


Beginning with the present volume of the Hispanic American 
Report, the pagination is to be continuous through issues l - 12. 
References to information in back issues of this volume (Volume 
VIII) will direct the reader to the page number, e.g.: H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 42. References to issues of earlier volumes will cite 
merely the issue number, e.g.: H.A.R., VII: No. &. 





IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


The flurry of comment during July occasioned by Don Juan's June 24 decla- 
ration of support for Franco's program subsided in August. Don Juan 
entertained a group of prominent monarchists on August 3 aboard his yacht, no 
doubt to explain his position, which had caused concern among the monarchists 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 299). Don Juan and his son Juan Carlos, the protagonists 
in the search for a kingly successor to Franco, were expected in Scotland for 
the end of August to hunt grouse and ducks. Juan Carlos is formally prepared 
to enter the Military Academy in September, having been named caballero cadete. 
This designation is usually earned by passing a difficult test, but in the 
case Of the prince it is said that Franco simply decreed his appointment. 





In spite of a speech by Lt. General Rafael Garcia Valino, Spanish High 
Commissioner in Morocco, in which he unfavorably contrasted French North 
African policies with those of Spain, the French Government kept its promise 
to inform the Spanish Government of moves made in North Africa (H.A.R., 

VIII: p. 302). The Spanish were advised of all developments and modifications 
in the French-Arab negotiations at Aix-les-Bains during the latter part of 
August. These talks resulted in the replacement of the French Resident General 
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syandval, and the proposed abdication of Sultan Muhammad Ibn Mawlay Arafa, 
who, however, refused to leave. ‘Abd al-Khalig Torres, native political 
leader in Spanish Morocco, declared during August that "we will not rest until 
sy sultan (STdI Muhammad Ibn Yusuf) has returned to the throne. The French 
paper Combat linked General Garcia Valino with the anti-French activities of 
the Arab League, and L'Aurore quoted the Madrid official weekly La Hoja del 
tunes as saying "There is no solution possible in French Morocco without... 
Yunammad Ibn Yusuf," who, incidentally, is referred to by the Arabs as 


Muhammad V. 

































During August the recently formed Spanish American Board of Trade named 
george F. Train, who negotiated the mutual defense treaty between Spain and 
the U.S., as resident representative in Madrid. He is to act as liaison 
petween Board members and Spanish governmental, financial and industrial 
groups. Several American banks and industrial concerns are represented among 
the directors of the Board, the main purpose of which is to develop the 
fullest possible trade between Spain and the U.S. Spain offers possibilities 
for extensive trade in capital goods, according to the New York Journal of 
commerce. An August 17 article on the views of an American business man, _ 
recently in Spain, pointed out that new industries, roads, replacement of 
obsolete machinery, and tourist facilities create a demand for capital goods. 
The prospects of consumer goods exportation was considered poor, and 
competition from Germany, Italy, France and England is keen. Nevertheless, 
U.S. military and economic agreements with Spain have opened the door for 
American products. 





The Motion Picture Association of America informed the Spanish Government 
that U.S. producers had decided to suspend the export and sale of movies to 
Spain. The Spanish decision to compel the distribution of one Spanish film 
for every four foreign films has proved unacceptable to U.S. movie makers. 
| Between 200 and 240 films are shown in Spain each year, hence the four to one 
ratio would require 60 to 65 Spanish films, but usually only about 40 are 
produced; with few exceptions, these are not money makers. Thus foreign film 
distributors would be at the mercy of Spanish film producers. Apparently 
there is a conflict between the Ministry of Commerce, which opposed the order, 
and the Ministry of Information, which issued it. The Commerce Ministry 
insisted that the action was inopportune in view of present U.S.-Spanish 
economic and military agreements. 


While Spain is thus threatened with losing the finished product, there is 
no dearth of foreign movie production. "Alexander the Great," with an inter- 
national cast including Frederick March, was filmed entirely in Spain by an 
American group. In Hollywood the production would have cost 12 million 
dollars; in Spain the cost ran about four million. José Ferrer will play 
St. Ignatius Loyola in a film to be directed by Ignacio Iquerio, and a joint 
production of a film dealing with the missionary work of Fray Junipero Serra 
will be undertaken soon. A U.S. group is now in Spain preparing to shoot 
Around the World in &0 Days." It will feature Mexican comic Cantinflas 
(Mario Moreno) who arrived in Spain August 8. 





Progress on the American bases in Spain (H.A.R., VIII: p. 250) was 
analyzed this month by The Economist of London. Work is beginning to speed up 
at Zaragoza with the installation of lights to permit night work. At Torrején, 
hear Madrid, buildings are taking shape and runways are being poured. These 
bases will be completed by 1957, and if necessary could be utilized in the 
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spring of 1956. The bases at Morén and San Pablo, near Seville, the naval 

nase at Rota near Cadiz, and the pipeline from Rota to Zaragoza are still in 
the initial stages. The problem here has been the acquisition of privately 
yned land, but now all needed land has been obtained. The Economist pointed 
out that, while the mutual defense pact spoke in terms of joint utilization 

of the bases, it is highly improbable that the Spanish Air Force will be 
greatly expanded with American aid. The American objective will prove to be 
simply the improvement of the Spanish defense potential. The same objective 
applies to the Spanish Navy, since the U.S. from the beginning dashed Franco's 
nopes Of getting an aircraft carrier. Naval aid has been restricted to 
jeliveries Of small vessels and modernization of Spanish ships. While there 
has been considerable complaint about the small amount of American economic 
aid, there has been little concerning military aid. The Economist prophesied, 
however, that if the Pentagon decided more Spanish bases were needed, or if 
jashington got Spain into NATO, the Spanish demand for more American aid 


would gain new vigor. 





Light and shadow continue to characterize the general economic picture 
in Spain. Automotive factories utilizing American, German, French and 
Italian patents are expected to turn out about 15,000 cars, 600 trucks and 
210 buses in 1955, more than double the 1954 figure. Motorcycles are being 
produced by nearly 50 companies, and two major companies have begun mass 
production of tractors. The fact that more Americans have visited Spain than 
England this year highlights a booming tourist season that has helped retail 
and wholesale trades, but rising prices are causing complaints. The Ministry 
of Labor warned producers of consumer goods this month that prices must come 
down or wages will rise. Speculation and profiteering were denounced by the 
official labor daily in Madrid, El Pueblo, reportedly prompted by the desire 
to assure Spanish workers that the government has not forgotten their 
complaints. The weather continues a chronic problem, with lack of rain and a 
high rate of evaporation in the reservoirs during August raising the possi- 
bility of water and power restrictions during the fall. 


The port authorities of La Guaira, Venezuela, have declared that Spanish 
sailors, whether on Spanish ships or otherwise, will not be allowed to 
disembark. The reason given was that 90% of them remain clandestinely in 
Venezuela. It was pointed out that similar cases have not been known among 


sailors of other nationalities. 


An English group has contracted with the Spanish Government to search 
for treasure in the galleons sunk in Vigo harbor in 1702 by a combined English- 
Dutch fleet. The contract stipulates that everything belongs to the Spanish 
Government, but the salvage group will receive 50% of the value of recovered 
items if the total is less than one million pesetas, and 40% of that in excess 


of one million. 


PORTUGAL 


Indians, who believe in achieving their ends without resorting to vio- 
lence, put much faith in satyagraha or peaceful resistance to authority. 
This is the technique that bedeviled the British rulers of India for decades 
ani to which they never did find an answer--short of independence for India. 
As a method of persuading Portugal to give up Goa, its colony on India's 
vest coast, satyagraha was a failure last year. So was diplomacy. Portuguese 
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Dictator Salazar stubbornly held on to Goa and warned that there would be no 
transfer of property "by peaceful means," as Prime Minister Nehru suggested. 
This month, as India's Independence Day (August 15) approached, in the absence 
of any better policy towards Goa, Nehru permitted his followers to try 
satyagraha again. On the assigned day, groups of satyagrahis, carrying 

Indian flags and shouting Nationalist slogans, commenced the peaceful 
"invasion" of Goa. The scene did not remain peaceful long. Portuguese 

police, abandoning their pre-invasion declarations of quiet arrest and 
expulsion of unarmed demonstrators, fired into the satyagrahis, forcing them 
to withdraw from Goan territory. At day's end, 22 satyagrahis had been killed 


and many Others wounded. 











When news Of the shootings reached India, riots broke out and effigies of 
Salazar were hanged and burned. The most serious rioting was in Bombay, where 
police were forced to use rifles and tear gas bombs to quell the disorders. 
Britain's High Commission building was pilfered and Pakistan's office was 
also attacked. A mob in Calcutta invaded the Portuguese consulate where it 
ransacked files, tore curtains, burned furniture and hoisted the Indian flag 
over the building. In New Delhi a crowd of more than 150,000 gathered to 


demand action against Portugal. 


In the New Delhi Parliament, Nehru declared the Portuguese action in Goa 
‘brutal and uncivilized," but added: "We will not be forced or hustled into 
what we consider wrong action...the Portuguese are deliberately trying to 
provoke us." At a specially summoned meeting of the parliamentary parties, 
he denounced the riots and accused opposition parties, especially the 
Communists, of organizing the riots deliberately to discredit him. Next day 
in Parliament he apologized to all foreign missions and firms including those 
of Portugal that had suffered and offered them full compensation. Although 
segments of the Indian press attacked him for "vacillation and appeasement," 
Nehru clung resolutely to what he called his "basic policy of peaceful 
approach." He did, however, order the closing of Portugal's remaining consu- 
lates in India, which in effect broke India's last diplomatic tie with 


Portugal. 


Although Portugal's position in Goa appears unshaken by the recent 
action, many observers feel that its troubles in its foreign enclave have 
only begun. Satyagraha is a long-range affair, steeped in Indian political 
philosophy. Its goal is to cause continuous disturbance and unrest until the 
pressure builds up to a point where it is difficult for a government to 


function. 





Meanwhile there is trouble of another sort in the Portuguese colony of 
Macao located off the southern coast of Communist China. Trade, both 
legitimate and illegal, with Red China is on the decline and the colony is 
going through one of the worst crises of its 300-year history. Smuggling and 
related activities are the foundation of much of the colony's fortune. How- 
ever, since the beginning of the year, the Chinese Communists have lost 
interest in buying many goods they once urgently wanted. They also have 
insisted on payment in their internationally worthless currency. The result 
is that the warehouses along the two miles of Macao's almost deserted water- 
front are filled with goods » ranging from galvanized steel sheets to ball 
bearings, that cannot be sold. Merchandise is said to be even stored in 
private homes. However, Macao is not yet a ghost town. Millions of dollars 
worth of goods, reportedly mostly strategic materials embargoed from the 
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“hinese Reds by the United Nations, still moves every year from the colony to 


the mainland. 


In contrast to the bleak situation in Goa and Macao the economic scene 
in Porguguese Africa presents a more cheerful note. In recent years striking 
jevelopments have taken place in Angola (Portuguese West Africa) and 
vozambique (Portuguese East Africa). Strategically located on opposite 
coasts of the continent they have not only enjoyed high world demand for their 
products but have profited from the spill-over booms in the Rhodesias, the 
Belgian Congo, and the Union of South Africa. Among the mineral resources 
known to exist in the colonies are gold, copper, manganese and coal. As for 
crops, the most important and fastest expanding are cotton in Mozambique and 
coffee in Angola. High coffee prices and a large crop helped Angola's total 
exports reach a $120 million level in 1953, compared with $8 million before 


the war. 


In Portugal proper, Salazar is pushing his Six-Year Development Program 
for industry. However, the wealthier classes, which have a trading rather 
than an industrial tradition, have preferred to invest mainly in trading 
enterprises and real estate or to keep their savings in liquid form. Under 
the circumstances the government has become the chief entrepreneur by 
default. To steer the country out of its apathy and to encourage the movement 
of private capital into productive enterprises, Salazar launched the Six-Year 
Program in 1953. As amplified this year, the program calls for expenditures 
of some $290 million in Portugal and $220 million in the overseas dependen- 


cies. 





The Six-Year Development Program itself is the continuation of a whole 
series of postwar development measures covering hydroelectric power, ports, 
merchant shipping, reforestation, land conservation, and industrialization. 
More than one-third of the funds are allotted to carrying forward hydro- 
electric developments. The projects will provide power for new industries 
and for electrification of some railway lines and thus will tend to keep down 
the mounting bill for imported petroleum products. Other aims of the program 
are the improvement of agriculture, communications, and highway transport. 
Among the industrial projects are the expansion of fertilizer production and 
the erection of Portugal's first steel and tin plate mill. 

The Portuguese economy continues on a stable and expanding path. In- 
flationary tendencies are absent and production in nearly all important 
branches of industry--except for poor harvests of wheat and other grains--is 
higher than a year ago. Sheet-glass exports were inaugurated in July when 
part of a total order of 2,000 tons was shipped to the United States. A cod- 
liver oil factory, the first of its kind in Portugal, was opened in June. 


Newsprint production for domestic consumption totaled about 137 metric 
tons a month or about the same as last year. However, in May the Cacia pulp 
and paper mill started producing newsprint for export, and the first shipment 
to Italy was made early in July. Production of wrapping paper, including 
kraft paper for cement bags, was at a rate of 2,530 metric tons a month, or 
double the rate for 1953. Automobile-tire production, now at a rate of 
12,650 units a month, compares with 10,500 units in 1953. The monthly output 


of ammonium sulfate has increased from about 2,800 metric tons in 1953 to 
4,820 tons this year. 
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MEXICO 


The Chamber of Deputies was the scene of acts of violence when a throng of 
nore than 50 persons, both men and women, entered the galleries shouting "We 
vant to see democracy," while the Electoral College reviewed the results of the 
July national elections. The electoral commission officially awarded the 
partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI) all but 20 of 162 seats in the 
national legislature. The demonstrators, apparently formed by sympathizers of 
the Partido Popular (P.P.), forced doors and broke several windows. Lépez 
Bermidez, president of the electoral commission, threatened to clear the 
galleries; he read the regulations for conduct 10 times in an attempt to bring 
order. The commotion started in the Chambers of Deputies when a defeated 
candidate of the Partido Popular arrived and started to shout insults at the 
Electoral College. The disorder then spread to the galleries. The brawl ended 
when the police arrived and threw tear gas bombs. Several persons were 
arrested. 


Mexican newspapers, particularly those of the capital, dedicated many 
headlines during August to the violent polemic that took place between 
Albertod. Pani, ex-Secretary of the Treasury and Foreign Affairs, and Emilio 
Portes Gil, ex-President of the Republic. Portes Gil accused Pani of 
swindling during the time that he served as Secretary of the Treasury. He also 
accused Pani of introducing immorality into the government, and of being a 
traitor to Venustiano Carranza by attempting to play General Alvaro Obregén 
against Carranza. Pani denied that he had participated in any such swindle, 
end called Portes Gil a liar. He also claimed that the records were clear as 
to his friendship with both Obregén and Carranza. This polemic could have 
continued much longer but for the sudden death of Pani of a cerebral hemorrhage 
on August 25. José Vasconcelos, ex-Secretary of Education, who had nothing to 
do with the original argument, accused Portes Gil of being responsible for the 
death of Pani. Vasconcelos said that he was not interested in discussing with 
Portes Gil further as he did not "answer criminals and Portes Gil is a 
criminal." Vasconcelos also accused Portes Gil of being responsible for the 
murder of the father of ex-President Miguel Aleman. 


The National University of Mexico and the attorney general's office 
announced that an investigation has begun into Communist infiltration into the 
faculty and student body. The announcement followed an article in the daily 
Universal, which said that Sra. Maria Caridad Mercader del Rio Hernandez, 
mother of Trotsky's assassin, is a member of a Soviet-directed operation to 
infiltrate Latin American schools. The article said Sra. del Rfo Hernandez 
has been in Latin America since 1945 and now lives in Mexico City, from where 
she directs Communist espionage for the American continent. 


Diego Rivera, 73, the widely known Mexican muralist ,announced his de- 
parture for Russia to undergo a cancer operation. Rivera said that he had 
been under observation of a U.S. and a Mexican doctor. Before leaving for the 
Soviet Union, Rivera made a new will. His extensive art collection and a house 
he built as a museum to hold it will go to the Mexican Government on his death. 


This year will have seen some 350,000 Mexican migrant laborers signed up 
to plant and harvest United States crops, according to Mexico's migrant labor 
office. That compares with 309,000 last year and only 204,000 in 1953. 
Observers on both sides of the border credit this increase mostly to 
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‘Operation Wetback" (the crackdown on illegal migrants), which has increased 
the demand for legal recruits. Since June 1954 the U.S. more than doubled 

oatrols along the 1,500-mile frontier from California through Texas. Arrests 
rose to 1,000 or more daily in certain areas, but have now been reduced to as 


rey as 50 to 100 a day. 


The success of "Operation Wetback" has taken the pressure off misunder- 
standings which brought a temporary break early last year in the Mexican-U.S. 
pracero contractual agreement. The wetback's movement into the United States 
jn search of work at any price provoked most of the misunderstanding. His 
yillingness to work without wage and subsistence guarantees provided by legal 
contract made him an easy victim for mistreatment. Many U.S. farmers took 
advantage of this situation to pay the wetback as little as 25¢ an hour. 
Today, most of the labor is brought in under legal contract. Cases of dis- 
crimination, which fanned nationalistic fire in Mexico, have gradually 
disappeared. Crime in the border cities has decreased greatly. One border 
city police chief noted a 63% decrease in arrests for vagrancy, robbery, 
narcotics, assaults, and other crimes during the first months of 1955, as 


compared with the same period of 1954. 


The third annual joint U.S.-Mexican Trade Union Conference was held in 
San Diego, California August 23-25. The conferees reaffirmed their stand 
that union representatives should be given consultative status in the prepa- 
ration and execution of international labor agreements between the two nations. 
One resolution opposing border fences contended that the erection of physical 
barriers is futile and does not serve even as a psychological barrier. 
Conferees proposed instead that the border patrol be increased and that an 
educational program be stepped up to discourage ‘illegal entry. Delegates also 
resolved that the Rio Grande pact covering employment on international 
projects be extended. They asked that it cover Mexico because the hiring of 
lower-paid Mexican workers acts as a depressive factor on U.S. wages in border 
towns. The conferees called for intensification of the technical visits 
program under the International Cooperation Administration of the United 
States, and said thatit should cover more professions, trades and crafts. 
chairman of the conference was the Peruvian Arturo Jaéuregui H., secretary- 
general of the Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers (ORIT), which 
sponsored the conference. The head of the Mexican delegation was Senator 
Jesus Yuren, assistant secretary-general of the Confederacién de Trabajadores 
Mexicanos (C.T.M.). Head of the U.S. delegation was Frank Noakes, director of 
research in the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees (railway). 
Represented at the conference were the C.1I.0., the A.F.L., the independent 
railway brotherhoods, United Mine Workers and Mexican labor unions. 





The 


Agricultural insurance was made available in Mexico for the first time. 
An association of 12 private insurance companies has signed a contract with 
the Finance Ministry agreeing to give indemnity for loss of crops due to hail, 
frost, drought, flood, excessive rain, hurricane winds, fire, insects and 
plant diseases. The insurance, according to the monthly bulletin Comercio 
exterior de México, will start this year by covering 5 million hectares of 
maize, cotton, wheat, beans, rice, peanuts, potatoes, chick peas, chile and 
barley. Preference will be given to maize with 3 million hectares insured. 





Mexican economic recovery continued in the second half of 1955, although 
at a slower pace than in the first half. The slowdown was partly seasonal, 
but was principally the result of drought conditions in certain agricultural 
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sections, electric-power shortages in some industrial areas, and transpor- 
tation bottlenecks. Farm income was affected adversely by declining prices 
for fruits and vegetables and heavy outlays for planting costs, but farm 
sachinery sales reached record levels in the first half of 1955. Optimism 
prevailed, according to Foreign Commerce Weekly,that foreign investments would 
again start building up, because confidence in Mexico's economy had increased. 
inflationary pressures continued strong as a result of increases in money 
supply, loans, and bank deposits, which in turn were the results of greater 
financial activity following improved business conditions, increased exports, 
and return of flight capital. Serious efforts of the administration to 
control these pressures were noted in the limited granting of price increases 
for basic commodities and services and the continued drive against violators 


of ceiling prices. 





A loan of $13 million has been granted by the Valley National Bank of 
Phoenix, Arizona, to ranchers in the state of Sonora for cattle purchases in 
the United States to improve their herds. The loan will be guaranteed by 
Jacional Financiera, the Mexican Government financing agency. The loan will 
cover the purchase of 100,000 cows and 10,000 breeding bulls. All ranchers in 
the state, regardless of the size of their operations, will be entitled to a 


share of the loan. 


Foreign Crops and Markets reported that the meat supply throughout Mexico 
continues short. In an effort to alleviate the situation, the government has 
set up emergency butcher shops which are selling meat at ceiling prices. In 
spite of this shortage, the state of Chihuahua exported 110,000 head of cattle 


to the United States during the first half of 1955. 





Comercio Exterior de México reported that Mexico will get from the U.S. a 


$12 million newsprint mill, which will be one of the largest in Latin America. 
The mill, to be built in the state of Oaxaca about 400 miles south of Mexico 
City, will produce 30,000 metric tons of newsprint annually from Mexican pine. 
This is about one-half of Mexico's current requirements. All newsprint used 
in Mexico now is imported. A second plant is under consideration near 


Uruapan in the state of Michoacan, about 200 miles west of Mexico City. 





Nacional Financiera declared that Mexico will become more important as an 
exporter of petroleum to the United States. The agency said United States 
consumption is increasing at a faster rate than the growth of output of the 
U.S., Venezuela and Canada combined. Petrdéleos Mexicanos, the government- 
owned oil company, is capable of producing more oil than the nation can 
consume. According to government statistics, 30% of about 300,000 barrels a 
day is exported. For two years the company has been limiting production, 
because of lack of storage facilities and demand abroad. It is now contra- 
dicting the policy, announced last month, of discouraging exports to the 
United States in order to supply the growing Mexican market. 


The Mexican Government plans to leave its proved uranium deposits 
untouched, according to Constantino Pérez Duarte, Under-Secretary of Economy. 
fe said that there are known deposits in Oaxaca and Chihuahua, but that, if 
they were mined now, Mexico would have to export the ore thus depleting the 
nation's reserves. Since Mexico does not use uranium as a war material or for 


extensive pure research, the nation will wait until industrial uses are 
feasible. 
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Mexico City sanitary engineers said that the gradual sinking of downtown 
vexico City has caused $32 million damage to the city's sewer system. 
wwdraulics technicians said the city has sunk 20 feet since 1900 and will sink 
\4 feet during the next 45 years. Some experts have predicted that the center 
of the city will have to be evacuated by 1980. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


The first formal conference of the Organization of the Central American 
states (ODECA), which was created by the Charter of San Salvador in October 
1951 (H.A.R., IV: No. 11), was held during August in the 17th-century Uni- 
versity of San Carlos Borromeo in Antigua. Heading their respective 
jelegations to the conference, which lasted August 18 to 23, were the Foreign 
Ministers of Costa Rica, Nicaragua, El Salvador, Honduras, and Guatemala. 
Panama had declined to join the group, but was represented by observers. 


President Carlos Castillo Armas opened the meeting and called on the 
‘entral American Republics to unite economically and in defense against Commu- 
nism. Though he did not call for immediate political union of the five states, 
he did claim that such union could evolve gradually from settlement of the 
region's economic, social and cultural problems. He said he favored 
wuifieation because these countries have "the same race, language, religion, 
customs, traditions, economic resources, and even the same dangers." Oscar 
Sevilla-Sacasa, Foreign Minister of Nicaragua, replied to the President's call 
for action against the Communist threat by declaring that "this fight should 
teach us that if we are to battle jointly in arms in a moment of danger, we 
should be able to stand together in peace." 


The negotiations nearly broke down over wrangling as to whether to adhere 
to the Tegucigalpa "gentlemen's agreement" (See HONDURAS) which called for the 
election of a Costa Rican as secretary general of the Organization. Mario 
Esquivel, Foreign Minister of Costa Rica, declined his nomination which had 
been preceded by the withdrawal of three other Costa Rican candidates whom 
Vicaragua had turned down. The election by acclamation of José Guillermo 
Trabanino, Foreign Minister of El Salvador, was interpreted as a diplomatic 
victory for Nicaragua over Costa Rica. This first real political test 
revealed the formation of two blocs, with Guatemala joining Nicaragua against 
Costa Rica, Honduras and El Salvador. Actually, the nomination of Trabanino 
was Only a temporary solution. Delegates agreed that the Tegucigalpa 
gentlemen's agreement" should be observed and that the final selection should 
be made in another meeting scheduled to take place within six months. 


The conference succeeded in bringing the ODECA to a full organizational 
status. Its immediate program includes the following proposals: 1) The 
secretary general is to work with the Superior Central American University 
Council to coordinate activities in the field of higher education. 2) A 
council of Culture and Education is to be created as a specialized agency 
within the organization. 3) The organization's central office is to study 
and formulate a project to be presented at the next ordinary conference for a 
Central American customs union. 4) A commission of jurists is to be created 
to study the codification of Central American law, initiate studies on the 
possibilities of unifying legal principles and establish cooperation with the 
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corresponding organs of the United Nations and the Organization of American 
states. This group would meet semi-annually. 5) A provisional budget, 
ynanimously accepted, calls for an annual expenditure of $125,000 a year, of 
yhich $85,000 will cover salaries. The salary of the secretary general is to 
be $12,000 a year, with $6,000 for expenses. 


President Castillo Armas suggested that next year the Presidents of the 
five member republics hold a top-level meeting to “amplify the horizons of the 
noble mission." Domingo Goicolea announced that the four visiting foreign 
ministers had been awarded the Cross of the Order of the Quetzal, Guatemala's 
highest decoration. At the invitation of President Eisenhower, President 
Castillo Armas will make a three-day state visit to Washington, beginning on 
October 31. 


The death sentence imposed by the military court against two former 
policemen was carried out by a firing squad after President Castillo Armas had 
denied a clemency plea. The executed were accused of the murder of 10 anti- 
Communists in Antigua. This is the first legal execution enforced for crimes 
committed under the Arbenz administration. Bernardo Alitarrado Monzon, 
secretary general of the outlawed Communist party, was captured by the police, 
and is now waiting in jail to be judged by the Committee for the Defense 
Against Communism. 


President Castillo Armas was much criticized after receiving a $25,000 
check in repayment of a loan ne had made to an old friend, Mario Bolanos 
Garcia, head of the firm Comercial Guatemalteca. It was asked why a personal 
loan was repaid with a Comercial Guatemalteca check instead of with Bolanos' 
personal check, and why did wealthy businessman Bolanos go to the President 
for a loan instead of to a bank. It was also asked how did Castillo Armas, a 
man of no conspicuous wealth when he lead the revolution, have $25,000 to 
lend? It was further reported that a warrant had been issued for Bolanos' 
arrest, on the charge that Comercial Guatemalteca had failed to live up to its 
contract to deliver 5,000 metric tons of corn to a government agency, but that 
the warrant had not been served; instead, the government had granted the firm 
a new license to import 4,000 metric tons of beans and 100,000 sacks of cement, 
both items selling now at scarcity prices in Guatemala. 


A complete set of blueprints detailing the remaining 120 miles to be 
built of the Pan-American Highway was given to the President by the Minister 
of Communications and Public Works. The World Bank made a loan of $18.2 mil- 
lion to assist in financing the completion (expected by 1958) of the new 
Atlantic and Pacific Highways and to improve and maintain existing roads. 

The highway construction and maintenance program is estimated to cost 

$40.2 million. The Bank's loan will pay for imported equipment, materials 
and services. The local currency expenditure equivalent to $22 million will 
be met from budgetary appropriations. The Bank loan will also finance a 
three-year program for the improvement and better maintenance of the existing 
highways, and better training of personnel. Because of inadequate super- 
vision, the Guatemala highway system has deteriorated seriously. It is 
expected, therefore, that the projects will reduce transport costs, 

facilitate internal and external trade and stimulate agricultural production, 
which is Guatemala's main economic activity. A World Bank representative who 
has been residing in Guatemala since June 1954 will continue to advise the 
government on general economic and financial policies and also to assist in 
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preparing a five-year development program by a National Economic Planning 
souncil which is to be formed very soon. 


This is the World Bank's first loan to Guatemala. It is for a term of 15 
years, and bears 4-5/8% interest per annum, including the 1% statutory com- 
mission charged by the Bank. Amortization will begin on February 1, 1959. 

The first maturity of $576,000 represents the participation that the Bank of 
America (San Francisco, Calif.) has contributed without the World Bank's 


guarantee. 


A credit not to exceed $675,000 has been authorized by the Export-Import 
Bank to assist the International General Electric Company of New York in 
financing the proposed sale and installation of a microwave communications 


system to Guatemala. 


All the duties, consular fees, surcharges, and fiscal levies on imported 
rice, including the sacks in which it is shipped, has been lifted by the 
government until the present food shortage is ended. This measure was 
promulgated in Decree 348 with the provision that to obtain its benefits an 
import license must be previously obtained from the Ministry of Economy and 


Labor. 


Authorization has been granted to extend to San Francisco Pan American 
World Airways' service between Guatemala City and Los Angeles. There have 
been three flights a week between Los Angeles and Guatemala, two of the 
flights going on to Panama and a third gcing through to Brazil. The new 
service from San Francisco will be inaugurated on December l. 


Thirty days after its official publication, the new oil law (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 259) went into effect on August 9. Article 21 of the new code lays 
down a policy for exploration, exploitation, refining, transportation and 
distribution of petroleum in Guatemala, "preferably" through private 
initiative and investment. Applications for exploration rights filed between 
July 9 and November 9 will be treated as if filed simultaneously, but there- 
after priorities will be established. Standard Oil of California is 
satisfied with the provision for 50% royalties, and is now studying this law 
to determine whether it should go ahead with the necessary investment in 
spite of the many obligations imposed upon the oil seeker. Standard Oil of 
New Jersey is opposed to the royalty arrangement. 





EL SALVADOR 


Considerable uneasiness and political unrest is being caused throughout 
the country by the early beginning of intensive unofficial campaigning. Under 
the law, no candidate can begin campaigning until six months before elections. 
Many believe that this premature activity might lead to a coup. Some indi- 
cation of the government's reaction can be found in the temporary measure of 
censoring outgoing news, even though no strict censorship has been decreed. 


Foreign Minister José Guillermo Trabanino headed the Salvadorean dele- 
gation to the conference of the Organization of Central American States (ODECA) 
held at Antigua, Guatemala, and was elected by acclamation as its first 
secretary general (See GUATEMALA). Trabanino, a former mayor, had been 
appointed Foreign Minister in December 1954 by President Oscar Osorio to 
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succeed Roberto E. Canessa (H.A.R., VIII: p. 13). Under Salvadorean law, 
Trabanino must resign his post of Foreign Minister before he can take over his 


new duties as ODECA's secretary general. 


The National Assembly approved the judicial inquiry requested by a group 
of law students from the Universidad Nacional to investigate the accusation 
nade against ex-President Maximiliano Hernandez Martinez of being responsible 
for the shooting of soldiers and civilians during the April 1944 uprising. 


Prensa Grafica scored Time magazine for having made "offensive references" 
to the President and the army of El Salvador. It protested that Time should 
‘show more appreciation for Latin America, whose countries it frequently 
treats in a deprecatory manner,” and demanded that reporters should not 
"merely spend a few days in our hotels, getting the opinion of the first 
person they meet and then write more lies than truths about us.” 





According to the Banco Agricola y Comercial, the reserves of exportable 
coffee have reached the lowest level, and it is feared that they will soon be 
depleted. The country will have to retain a small quantity for the new coffee 
year which started July 1. The report indicates that in June the shipments 
mounted to 67,821 bags of 60 kgs. and that at the end of that month the 
stock was Of only 18,955 bags. The unsatisfactory coffee market has been 
blamed by some for the serious decline in all phases of business, though 
perturbed businessmen attribute the situation more to uncertainty arising out 


of the political campaigning. 


An agricultural expert sent by the U.N. Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation (F.A.0.) to advise the Ministry of Agriculture reported that a group of 
truck farmers could hardly believe their prosperity when they earned the 
equivalent of $5,000 from vegetable crops instead of the "normal" $1,000 that 
they grossed the year before. El Salvador, which has never grown enough 
vegetables, has depended largely on Guatemala. The 400% increase in pro- 
duction is the result of improved types of seeds, imported fertilizers and 
better methods of cultivation. Crops included tomatoes, potatoes, cabbage, 
green peppers, carrots and broccoli--the latter unknown until introduced by 


the F.A.O. expert. 


Bids are expected soon for the installation of a telephone plant to 
provide service for 18,000 in San Salvador (which already has 5,000 automatic 
telephones in operation), Santa Ana, Santa Tecla and San Miguel. The plant is 
estimated to cost 13 million colones. 


HONDURAS 


To pave the way for ODECA's first formal conference held this month in 
Antigua, Guatemala, the Foreign Ministers of the five participating countries 
met in advance in Tegucigalpa. A "gentlemen's agreement” that a Costa Rican 
should be elected as ODECA's secretary general was reached, though it was not 
adhered to in Antigua (See GUATEMALA). Foreign Minister Esteban Mendoza 
headed the Honduran delegation consisting of Ambassadors Virgilio R. Galvez 
and Manuel Luna Mejia, accredited in Guatemala and El Salvador respectively. 


Many powerful businessmen and industrialists, as well as rightists and 
conservative-liberal politicians, are backing a movement to have Julio Lozano 
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piaz continue as chief of state. However, Lozano Diaz declared to the press 

that he was tired and wanted a rest. His desire to retire from public office‘is 
not doubted, but his supporters apparently believe he might respond if they 
s»ontinue to push him as the "indispensable" man. 


The electoral census now under way (H.A.R., VIII: p. 261) must be com- 
pleted by October 31, and certified by the end of the year, when it will be 
the responsibility of Lozano Diaz to call elections for a Constituent Assembly. 
The President declared that he could not oppose an early election, perhaps a 
nonth or two after the census is certified. Observers point out that an almost 
certain political conflict will follow the foreseeable reappointment of the 
council of State (named by the President as a consultative body) as the Con- 
stituent Assembly, because half a dozen persons named as Lozano Diaz' own 
representatives make up the Council of State. Any coalition by the 11 repre- 
sentatives of the Partido Nacionalista and the six of the Partido Reformista 
with Lozano Diaz' own representatives would mean a defeat for the Partido 
Liberal, in spite of the 50% popular vote it gained in last October's elections 
(H.A.R., VII: No. 10). In view of this possibility, Francisco Villeda Morales, 
leader of the Partido Liberal, has already started demanding a presidential 
election. However, Lozano Diaz replied that the country could not stand more 
than one election in a year;- therefore, the Constituent Assembly would have the 


power to elect a President. 


The arrest of Edgardo Ziniga, radio commentator and.director-owner of the 
troadcasting station La Voz de Honduras was brought to public attention by the 
radio newsmen's brotherhood. Zuniga was jailed for having questioned a 
coroner’s verdict as to the cause of the death of a farmhand. The owner of the 
plantation where the farmhand had worked charged that he had been murdered. 


El Die of Tegucigalpa has attributed to UNESCO a report that,because of the 
efforts of a young Russian ethnographer, Iuri Knorozov, "the Mayan enigma had 
ceased to exist." The newspaper said that Knorozov first succeeded in showing 
that the Mayan language had only 270 letters instead of the 900 that had been 
previously assumed. In 1950 he was able to decipher several words, and finally 
ne established a key to the Mayan grammar. El Dia hailed Knorozov as the man to 
whom Mayan scholars will be indebted for the immense richness of that old 
civilization now made more accessible. However, competent scholars have de- 
nounced the "discoveries" of Knorozov. 





ORIT representatives were present at the founding meeting of a trade union 
vhich was recently formed by the workers of the Standard Fruit Co. on the north 
coast. This new organization is expected to join ORIT in the near future. 


El Dia reported that petroleum equipment totaling 80,000 lbs. was to be 
disembarked at La Ceiba. The final destination is Laguna de Caratasca in the 
Mosquitia region, where petroleum exploration drillings are being anticipated 


with great optimism. 


NICARAGUA 


Direct negotiations in Washington between Guillermo: Sevilla Sacasa, 
‘icaraguan Ambassador, and Fernando Fournier, Costa Rican Ambassador, have 
progressed so well that some observers predicted that a treaty settling the 
differences between the two countries would soon be signed. The special 
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,visory committee of the Council of the Organization of American States (0.A.S.} 
set up in February to mediate the dispute, decided to cease active participation 
at the end of September. Jose A. Mora, president of the council of the 0.A.5S., 
alled for a meeting of the full council on September 8, to hear the committee's 
report on the details of negotiations between the ambassadors. The specific 
neagsures sO far agreed on by Nicaragua and Costa Rica were not published this 
sonth, but it is known that both countries have agreed to stricter measures 


A 
LVM 


nolitical exiles. 


Sevilla Sacasa demanded during the talks that Costa Rica suspend consti- 
tutional guarantees in the case of Nicaraguan exiles to prevent their joining 
together. In addition he asked that Nicaragua be notified immediately should 
any of its exiles leave Costa Rica. Fournier pointed out that the individual 
supervision this would entail would be a difficult task as well as a violation 
of the constitution. Although formal agreement had not been reached, the 
release this month by Nicaraguan authorities of Costa Rican, Fernando Quesada 
Marin, thought to be involved in a plot in July (H.A.R., VIII: p. 312) against 
Somoza, and the patrol mobilized by Costa Rica to keep watch on 50 Nicaraguan 
exiles allegedly ready to invade their native country, were indicative of the 
measures agreed upon. It was suggested that the harmonious negotiations were 
influenced by the desire to present a peaceful front to the conference of the 
Organization of Central American States (ODECA) held in August (See GUATEMALA) . 


The New York Times reported that President Somoza is now more difficult to 
approach than before, and that his movements are not so openly publicized. It 
was implied that the frequently alleged plots on his life have made him nervous. 
Possibly the growing opposition to Somoza's succeeding himself in 1957 is 
contributing to his uneasiness and to the "slight case of nerves" the country is 


reported to be suffering. 





In August Nicaragua received its eighth loan from the World Bank. The new 
loan of $1.5 million raises the Nicaraguan total to $18.2 million, and will be 
used for agricultural development. The loan will finance machinery and 
naterials imports for soil erosion control, pasture improvement, and milk 
processing, as well as the importation of cattle for breeding purposes. 
was no indication that the loan would help finance the fight against the 
Mediterranean fruit fly, a grave menace to coffee trees, but it was revealed 
this month that Nicaragua's successful fight to control the fly is costing 


$2,000 a month. 


There 


COSTA RICA 


The threat of a strike by banana workers confronted Costa Rica during the 
entire month. Responding to agitation by Isafas Marchena, the Communist- 
dominated Federacioén de Obreros Bananeros (FOBA) indicated its intention to 
strike at the beginning of August. On August 4, the proposed strike was 
declared legal, but the United Fruit Company, maintaining that Marchena was 
using the dispute to further the outlawed Communist party's bid for political 
recognition, immediately appealed the decision to the Superior Labor Court, thus 
celaying a walk-off. Under Costa Rican law the Labor Court must certify the 
validity of a strike » which is determined by polling the workers involved. If 
declared legal the unions then have a maximum of 20 days in which to begin a 


Strike or to decide against it. 
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By mid-August the FOBA was joined in its demand for a strike order by the 
syernment-sponsored anti-Communist Federacién de Trabajadores Bananeros 
* EDIRABA) « However, the anti-Communist union and the United Fruit Company 
secepted mediation by Labor Minister Otto Fallas, which provoked serious dif- 
ferences between the rival labor groups. The government and the company have 
seen trying to strengthen the anti-Communist union in the hope of establish- 
ing it as the only bargaining agent of the banana workers, and the FOBA's 
wejection of the Labor Minister's mediation raised hopes that the FOBA's 


nosition would be weakened. 


The mediation showed no apparent results by August 26 when the Superior 
labor Court declared the strike would be legal. The two unions were still 
insisting that they would strike for a 40% wage rise. However, on August 29 


peer 


zranting a general wage rise made by the company and approved by the govern- 
ment. As the month closed no final decision had been made, and the amount of 


the proposed wage increase was not published. 


According to Vision, it is possible that Col. Frank Marshall, President 

Figueres' strong man who was named in the alleged plot against President 

Somoza of Nicaragua (H.A.R., VIII: p. 312), took escaped criminal Jiménez 
Ballard, accused by Somoza as the trigger-man, to Honduras in an official 
plane. Figueres admitted that Jiménez Ballard had escaped, but denied freeing 
him. He also admitted that Marshall had permission to use the plane, but 
denied that it was for the purpose of enabling Jiménez Ballard to get into 
licaragua from Honduras. Hence it is a sign of the increasing harmony between 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua .(See NICARAGUA) that Costa Rican authorities have 
threatened to take action against Marshall. Visidn summed it up by saying 
that Figueres and Somoza wanted to preserve peace at least for the ODECA 


meeting (See GUATEMALA). 


Late in August the Export-Import Bank revealed that it had agreed "in 
principle" to a loan of $9 million to enable Costa Rica to pave its section of 
the Inter-American Highway. Only the central section running through San José 
is paved. The recently opened northern section (H.A.R., VIII: p. 313) has a 
crushed rock surface. There still remains about 100 miles of road to be con- 
structed in the south before Costa Rica will be connected to both Panama and 


Nicaragua. 


Costa Rica ended the second quarter of 1955 with foreign-exchange 
reserves of $28.8 million, an increase of $8.2 million over 1954. The in- 
crease was due to the bumper 1954-55 coffee crop. The 1955-56 crop is 
expected to earn substantially less in foreign-exchange since unseasonal dry 
weather has retarded growth. Production of rice, corn and beans was reported : 
to be below domestic needs, raising the possibility of importation of these 
staples. Cacoa exports in 1955 are expected to be even higher than the record 
of 1954. Yields have been increased as a result of the joint U.S.-Costa Rican 
program for furthering cacao production; this program has just completed its 


first year. 


PANAMA 


The new treaty between Panama and the U.S. went into effect on August 23, 
giving Panama some substantial gains. Instead of the $400,000 annuity, Panama 
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wil] now receive $1.93 million yearly, somewhat less than the $5 million asked 
.. Panama. In addition to returning about $24 million in real estate no longer 
weeded by the U.S., and equality of opportunity for Panamanians employed by 

the Canal Zone, Panama lowered taxes on liquor consumed in the Zone, and 

cranted the U.S. rights for 15 years to a military maneuver area and to build a 
nilitary road from which civilian traffic may be excluded. The treaty was 
zenerally well received, but some U.S. residents in the Zone felt concessions 
+o Panama were excessive (H.A.R., VIII: p. 314). Incidentally, Canal tonnage 
ron July 1954 to June 1955 exceeded previous records by 1.5 million tons. 

This year also saw the first Soviet flag ship in five years pass through the 


peees 


‘anal, with a cargo of raw sugar from Cuba. 


Octavio Fabrega, who resigned as Panama's Foreign Minister after signing 
the U.S.-Panama treaty, stated early in August that "Panama belongs to South 
imerica.” This put an end to speculation that Panama would accept the 
invitation to join the Organization of Central American States (ODECA). 
fabrega explained that Panama is "part of the Bolivarian states spiritually, 
nistorically and sentimentally." He paid tribute to the principle of ODECA, 
but maintained that public opinion in Panama was not ready for closer ties 
with the Central American states. Panama demonstrated its friendly interest 
and sympathy by sending observers to the ODECA conference (See GUATEMALA). 


A possible threat to political stability in Panama is seen in the current 
campaign to free former Vice-President José Ramon Guizado, convicted as an 
accomplice to the January 2 assassination of President José Antonio Remon. 
juizado's lawyer, Felipe Juan Escobar, is preparing an appeal which contends 
that the National Assembly, which tried the case, does not have jurisdiction 
over common crimes. In addition, Escobar maintained that Guizado was con- 
vieted on the basis of the confessions of Rubén 0. Mirdé, who was accused of 
the actual killing, and who has since reversed himself. Furthermore, Miré 
has not yet been tried. Escobar insists that it was illegal to try an 
accomplice before the crime's principal had been tried. Several "free 
juizado"” committees have been formed which advertise widely in the press. 
Guizado's son, José Ramon Guizado, Jr. insisted that he will prove his 
father's innocence, and that once established full presidential powers will 
be restored to Guizado. It is expected, however, that the present govern- 
ment will resist the move for a new trial, since the case has political 
implications that could hamper presidential campaigns already under way for 


next spring's elections. 





Work has begun on Panama's road rehabilitation program financed by the 
$5.9 million loan extended by the World Bank in July (H.A.R., VIII: p. 314). 
On August 24, representatives of Panama, Colombia and the U.S. met to 
discuss means of closing the Darién gap. The 200-mile stretch from Chepo, 
Just below the Canal, to the Colombian frontier, traverses jungle terrain 
and is considered to be one of the most difficult road-building tasks in the 


entire Pan-American Highway project. 





CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 


CUBA 


After three years of exile, Carlos Prfo Socarrdés finally left Florida and 
returned to Cuba. While he seemed temporarily concerned over his safety, his 
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personal comfort was assured. He simply moved from his Miami mansion-in-exile, 
La Casa Reposada, to the de luxe Hotel Nacional in Havana. After a few days, 

e returned to his pride and joy, the magnificent suburban estate of La Chata, 
wich stands 4s a monument to the marvels of financial achievement on the 


oresidential salary of $25,000 per year. 


His much-heralded departure date of August 6 (H.A.R., VIII: p.314) was 
jramaticall, postponed at 4:00 A.M. that morning after his lieutenant Antonio 
Varona called him on the telephone from Havana. An elaborate reception 
ceremony was cancelled. Batista agents had discovered several small arms 
caches and many Prfo partisans were being arrested. When he made an almost 
impromptu decision to go on August ll, he was nevertheless greeted by huge 
crowds. Although some critics interpreted the spontaneous enthusiasm exhibited 
the crowds as more anti-Batista than pro-Prio, the ex-President was much 


pleased. 


Politics-in-earnest got under way within a few days. A rally of close 
supporters was held at La Chata to map out the plans for the Partido 
Revolucionario Cubano (P.R.C.), also known as the Auténticos. A fence-mending 
call was made on Ramon Grau San Martin, his old political mentor but frequent 
opponent in the councils of tue party, who is playing a less active role since 
the November 1954 elections and who is now often called the Hermit of Fifth 
Avenue (referring to his Havana address). Meanwhile, as more arms were found, 
the government asked Prio to clarify his connection with these caches and to 
state where other such arms might be found. Prfo did not deny his former 
revolutionary activity and refused to divulge where additional arms might be 
stored, but he did say that he returned to Cuba in peace and would henceforth 
oppose Batista only through the ballot box. Speculation that he might attempt 
to cooperate with the rival Ortodoxos was dissipated when he appeared on a kind 
of television meet-the-press program in which he attacked the memory of Ortodoxo 


founder-martyr Eduardo Chibas. 


The U.S. Congress adjourned without taking final action on the revision of 
the Sugar Act of 1948. The whole issue of quotas would come up again when 
Congress reconvenes in January 1956. Predictions were that Cuba's percentage 
of the annual U.S. increase in sugar consumption (125,000 to 135,000 tons) 
would be reduced from 96% to about 50-55% in order to increase the U.S. 
domestic share and that of certain other foreign producers. However, the total 
Cuban tonnage sent to the U.S. would continue to increase substantially even at 
the lowest figure considered in the new formula. In the world market, a 5% 
quota reduction was announced to bolster the current price which has been about 
3.204, slightly less than the minimum of 3.25¢ per pound recommended by the 


International Sugar Council. 


U.S. and Canadian papers carried several articles of interest during 
August concerning Cuban mining activities. G. A. Browne, Canadian commercial 
attaché in Havana announced in Ottawa that the success of the new sulphuric 
acid leaching process to recover nickel from Cuban ores has meant the revision 
upwards of the Western World's nickel reserves by perhaps 30%. Cuban ores are 
estimated at between 3 and 6 billion tons. An article in the U.S. magazine 
Fortune, charging mismanagement by the U.S. General Services Administration in 
the handling of the Cuban Nicaro nickel mine, provoked an investigation by the 
joint committee of the U.S. House and Senate for Defense Production. Edward 





F, Mansure, Administrator of General Services, characterized as fantastic the 
charge that former Air Forces Secretary Harold Talbott had used his influence 
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in choosing Nicaro sub-contractors. One of these companies was Merritt, 

“hapman and Scott, headed by the financier Louis Wolfson. Senator Capehart, 
republican Of Indiana, stated that he believed the article to be part of a plot 
to force the government to sell the mine to private interests. Canubia 
vanganese Mines Ltd. of Cuba is considering expansion of activities in the 

inoro @istrict of Las Villas province and also in Pinar del Rfo. 


EAITI 


Publicity resulting from a series of charges and replies regarding famine 
end disease in the areas of southwest Haiti devastated by hurricane Hazel in 
1954 may bring increased aid to the stricken areas. The flareup started on 
August 15 when the United Press reported from Port-au-Prince that the Haitian 
Government had been "provoked" by the Dominican newspaper El Caribe. Haitian 
Minister of the Presidency Marcel Fombrun accused El Caribe of altering a news 
service story about Haiti, specifically, of making it appear that the Haitian 
Government was doing nothing to alleviate conditions. Fombrun asserted that 
while hunger and disease are still grave problems, the government is making 
every effort to help the people, a program in which other countries, especially 
the U.S., were cooperating wholeheartedly. 


On August 18, El Caribe denied printing the story in question and 
challenged Fombrun to produce it. However, on August 28, the New York Times 
printed a special dispatch, dated August 15 in Haiti, in which it appeared 
that whatever is being done is not enough. The reason for the time iag in 
printing was not clear, but the editors considered the article sufficiently 
important for an S.0O.S. editorial the next day, August 29. The gist of the 
article and the editorial was that some 17,000 to 20,000 people are starving 


and another 40,000 are suffering from malnutrition. 





Dr. Louis Roy, head of the Haitian Red Cross, had just completed a 1,200- 
mile inspection trip in which he found appalling conditions, particularly in 
and around the area of Jérémie on the north coast of the southern peninsula near 
its tip. The hurricane destroyed last year's crops and the irrigation system. 
Since the latter was never repaired, the subsistence crops which were attempted 
this year were wiped out in the drought. Even where food was made available, 
the people were too weak to make the trip across the rugged mountain trails to 
get it. According to Dr. Roy, helicopters to deliver plasma, food, and 
vitamins could save thousands. The New York Times appealed for just one heli- 


copter to make the start. 





The same day that the editorial appeared it elicited a long letter to the 
editor from William J. Caldwell, Director of Public Reports of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration (I.C.A.). This letter was published 
September 1, and while Caldwell made no attempt to minimize the extent of the 
Haitian needs, he stressed the imposing amount of aid that the U.S. has poured 
in beginning with the day of the hurricane. He states that the I.C.A. cannot 
act unless it has a request from a country desiring aid, and, that when the 
request came from Haiti during the summer, more than 6,000 tons of rice, beans, 
and cotton seed oil were actually delivered in less than six weeks. Apparently, 
the present emergency is caused by the difficulty of getting food and medicine 


into the very mountainous hinterland. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


According to figures released by the Dominican Bureau of Statistics, the 
Inited States was the Dominican Republic's best customer in 1954. Dominican 
exports came to $119.7 million, with $67.8 million (56.6% of the total) going 
to the United States. In second place was the United Kingdom, which received 
20.6% of the total. The United States was also the best supplier of the 
republic during this period. Out of the country's total imports of $82.8 mil- 
lion, the U.S. supplied $53.4 million, or 64.5%. Thus, the republic secured 
an over-all favorable merchandise account of $36.9 million in 1954, and a 
favorable balance with the U.S. of $14.3 million. Molasses and coffee were 
the principal dollar-making commodities, since almost the entire molasses 
production and 84.7% of the coffee output went to the United States. Domini- 
can sales to the United Kingdom were accounted for almost entirely by raw 


sugar. 


oO 


A law was passed on August 23 authorizing the President to establish a 
government tobacco monopoly for the buying and exporting of tobacco for the 
benefit of the state or for any banking institution of the state. The action 
was allegedly prompted by the dissatisfaction in the country's principal 
tobacco-growing region with the prices received for the last crop. Coinci- 
dentally, a regulation has been passed requiring that each cigarette imported 
into the Dominican Republic on or after October 4 must bear the inscription 
‘Repiblica Dominicana” either below the trademark or on the opposite side of 
the cigarette. Cigarettes imported without this inscription will be seized 
and destroyed, and the importers will be subject to penalties established for 
smuggling. Even travelers may not carry foreign cigarettes without the 
prescribed inscription, though their only penalty would be seizure of the 


cigarettes. 


The government announced on August 24 that it has allocated $200,000 (for 
the purchase of sugar, coffee, chocolate and other Dominican products) for the 
relief of the victims of the floods on the east coast of the United States. 

In addition, Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina made a personal 


contribution of $100,000. 


An extensive advertising campaign was underway to lure visitors to the 
‘Fair for Peace and Fraternity in the Free World" due to open December 20. In 
spite of bitter attacks by the official newspaper Fl Caribe on Time magazine 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 70), the latter publication, nevertheless, received a 


significant allotment of space. 





PUERTO RICO 





Governor Luis Munoz Marin continued his European trip during August and 
was received at press conferences and in university circles as one of America's 
leading political figures. Speaking at the Free University of Europe in Exile 
at Strasbourg, he advocated the final abolition of colonial systems and traced 
the steps of Puerto Rico's recent political and economic development, culmi- 
nating in the Associated Free State and the defeat of pessimism. He supported 
further aid for underdeveloped areas, regardless of political status, so long 
as the principle of the dignity of the individual was a basic concept. He 
said that this fundamental insured a country which was "positively democratic 


instead of merely anti-Communist." 
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The Paris correspondent of the Madrid monarchist daily A.B.C. who attended 
one press conference was not impressed. He complained of trifles: Munoz Marin 
spoke in English, his speech was too technical, long, and detailed. It lacked 
the sharp piquancy necessary to arouse the interest of the jaded European 
reporters. However, he admitted his disappointment stemmed mainly from the 
act that Munoz Marin failed to mention that when Puerto Rico was ceded to the 
U.S. there was no quarrel with Spain and the island already enjoyed self 


Vet 


government, a status which it took more than a half century to regain. 


Later in the month there was an attack on the U.S. regarding Puerto Rican 
policy by the Spanish Catholic weekly paper Signo. Based on the distortions of 
deceased pro-Communist U.S. Congressman Vito Marcantonio, the article simply 
ignored present-day Puerto Rico and made it out to be an area mired down in the 
repressions of colonialism and dominated by a U.S.-imposed governor. There was 
no way Of knowing whether this article was planned to coincide with Munoz 
varin's imminent arrival in Spain from Rome. The Puerto Rican newspaper El 
Nundo carried a sharp counterattack. _— 

In Puerto Rico, most important decisions were being postponed for the 
jovernor's return. Nevertheless, one executive office with cabinet rank was 
created by remote control. Acting Governor Roberto Sdénchez Vilella announced 
that the new department would be called the Office for the Development of Co- 
operatives and would be headed by Secretary of Agriculture Ramdén Coldn Torres, 
whose place would be taken by Luis Rivera Santos. A special session of the 
legislature approved funds for the operation of the office, and the director 
was so0On enroute to Europe where he would study cooperatives at first hand, 
especially in Scandinavia. It is hoped that the cooperative can do much to 
improve the welfare of Puerto Ricans, particularly in the rural areas. 








Several groups of U.S. Congressmen are expected to visit Puerto Rico 
before the new session opens in January. The House Labor Committee headed by 
chairman Graham A. Barden, Democrat of North Carolina, will make a firsthand 
study of minimum wages. This group was responsible for preventing the appli- 
cation of the U.S. $l-per-hour minimum to Puerto Rico in the July legislation 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 318). Senator Paul Douglas, Democrat of Illinois, who 

favors a set formula for a minimum wage scheme to apply to Puerto Rico, will 
probably make a similar trip to the island. The Senate Civil Service Committee 
which is investigating irregularities in federal appointments has also 
announced that it will investigate Puerto Rican post office appointments. 













Approval was recommended by the U.S. Civil Aeronautics Commission to begin 
air service between San Juan and San José, Costa Rica via Panama and Curagao. 
Costa Rican Airlines (Lineas Aéreas Costarricenses, S.A., LACSA) expects to 
operate a tri-weekly six-hour schedule with 44-passenger Convairs. Extension 
of the service to Mexico City is also planned. 









The International Basic Economy Corporation (IBEC), the Rockefeller 
Brothers enterprise, is completing a notable housing development in Puerto Rico 
of some 1,625 units. Individual houses are built to sell at a cost of about 
$6,000 with a down payment of $300 and monthly installments of $46. The firm 
is also interested in a chain of supermarkets. 
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GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Venezuelan production in 1954 was characterized by three important de- 
velopments. First, there was a substantial increase in productivity of 
Venezuelan workers, as compared with 1953. Second was the diversification of 
commercial activities and establishment of new plant facilities. Some recent 
examples are the new El Palmar sugar mill, which is expected to begin pro- 
juction in January with an initial output of 8,000 tons, and a program to 
jevelop Maracay and the Lake Valencia area as a tourist attraction. Minister 
of the Interior Laureano Vallenilla Lanz said the program was part of a long- 
range project to develop tourism throughout Venezuela. A Venezuelan group has 
applied for permission from the Ministry of Agriculture to develop a new 
fertilizer company in Cabimas, Zulia state, and an Italian businessman has 
announced plans to develop a wine industry in Venezuela. Constantino Rosioli 
said he has already purchased 17,000 hectares (42,000 acres) of land in 
Mérida, south of Lake Maracaibo, and will invest a total of 2 million 
volivares ($600,000) in grape cultivation. The third important development 
during 1954 was a tremendous increase in iron ore mining. As compared to 
1953, iron ore production increased 136% during 1954 (H.A.R., VIII: p. 320). 
This month the United States Steel Corporation sent a 29,874 long ton shipment 
of ore from Puerto Ordaz to their U.S. mills. The shipment, which was unloaded 
at Baltimore, was the largest single cargo of iron ore ever brought into the 


United States. 
A private Venezuelan company, Sindicato del Hierro, which was organized 
last year to develop the new steel industry, was dissolved because of advanced 


government plans for a national steel works. Trade reports. say that Venezuelan 
contracts for the installation of the $100 million steel mill will be awarded in 


September . 





The Banco Central reported that in 1954 a record 11 million bolivares 
(about $3.3 million) was invested in the country's economy by foreign groups. 
Of this amount, 98.2% represented direct investment while the remaining 1.8% 
represented foreign holdings of Venezuelan securities. Three nations alone 
accounted for 98% of the investments, the United States with 60.6%, the 
etherlands with 25.4%, and England with 12%. Petroleum investments accounted 


for 25.4% of the total and mining 6.7%. 


In May Venezuela exported more to the United States than any other Latin 
American country and was the second Latin American market for U.S. goods, 
Mexico being the first. During the first quarter of 1955, the United States 
exported to Venezuela $2 million worth of goods more than in the corresponding 
period of 1954. The United States imported $27 million more, however, giving 
a $22 million excess of imports over exports for the 1955 period. During the 
first quarter of 1955 » Venezuela imported 300,000 pounds of unmanufactured 
tobacco as compared with 100,000 pounds in the corresponding period of 1954. 
Increasing imports from the U.S. account for about 60% of the total, while 


imports of Turkish leaf account for about 33%. 


The population of Venezuela has shown a remarkable increase in the last 


15 years. The Latin American Division of the First Research Corporation 


reports a 56% increase in Venezuelan population since 1940, while all South 
America showed an increase of about 32%. 


A significant portion of Venezuela's 
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increase comes from immigration. Since World War II, about 340,000 foreigners 
nave migrated to Venezuela and gone to work in construction, industries, and 

on farms. In 1954, 71,000 entered, giving the country the highest per-capita 
imigration rate in the world; an even greater number is expected to enter in 
1955. Even though most of the immigrants are skilled workers, a steady influx 
of unskilled immigrant labor into urban areas has aggravated a recent unemploy- 
nent situation in the construction industry. About 90% of the newcomers pay 
their own way, but Venezuela spends some $1 million yearly recruiting and 


transporting immigrants and setting them up on farms in the interior. 


General Manuel Odrfa, president of Peru, arrived in Caracas August 6 to 
return General Pérez Jiménez' visit to Peru last June (H.A.R., VIII: p. 277). 
With him came a partyof 42 persons including his wife. President Odria kept 
up a busy schedule attending concerts, parades, parties, and conferences, 
while Caracas newspapers and radio stations devoted time to Peruvian news, 
customs, and personages. Odria journeyed as far as Turén to see the agri- 
cultural research being conducted there. During his stay, which ended 
hugust 12, the armed forces presented General Odrfa with several medals, and 
Congress gave him a plaque commemorating his visit to Venezuela. At a press 
conference he stated that he would give up the presidency in Peru when his 
present term was finished in order to allow the "fundamental principles of the 


revolution” to continue. 


The Palacio Miraflores, celebrated Caracas residence of the Venezuelan 
President, is going to be torn down. A new presidential home will be built on 
the former site of the Ministry of Defense to replace the elaborately 
decorated palacio. Begun in 1884 by General Joaquin Crespo, then President, 


the palacio was rumored to have cost so much that Crespo,faced with the 
impossibility of paying for it, ordered all the construction accounts and 


bills burned. 


COLOMBIA 


On August 4, El Tiempo, a Liberal daily and the largest and most influ- 
ential newspaper in Colombia, was closed by the Rojas Pinilla government. 
This culminated a series of events which began with the July killing of two 
journalists named Correa (H.A.R., VIII: p. 321). President Rojas Pinilla 
during his July visit to Ecuador claimed in a press conference in Quito that 
one of the reasons for the imposition of censorship in Colombia was that El 
Tiempo and El Espectador had made political capital of the death of the 
Correas in a “traffic accident." Challenging this assertion by the President, 
the editor of El Tiempo, Roberto Garcia Pena, sent a message to Jorge 
Mantille, editor of bl Comercio of Quito, in which he described the death of 
the Correas as assassination and charged that even though the assassins were 
well-known professional killers, they had not been captured and their crime 


had gone unpunished. 





Garcia Pena said that Chief of Staff Gen. Rafael Calderén Reyes had then 
confronted him with "an abject retraction" which he was ordered to print on 
the front page of El Tiempo for 30 consecutive days as if it were written by 
him. Garcfa Pena added that the article was to consist of a recounting of his 
hessage to Mantilia together with the statement that the government was 
energetically investigating the Correa case. He was also to admit that he had 


been mistaken in his judgment of the government's attitude, and that he had 
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one a great personal injustice to President Rojas Pinilla. Garcfa Pena said 
tnat he offered to publish the rectification as an official communiqué but he 
stated that he would never publish it as having been written by himself. He 
stated that this offer was refused by the President, who insisted that the 
article be published as originally requested. At midnight on August 3, an 
army colonel appeared at the plant of El Tiempo and ordered publication 


suspended. 


Minister of Interior Lucio Pabdén Nunez, in giving the government version 
of the closing of El Tiempo, said that the paper was closed with the agreement 
of all the cabinet. He said that Garcfa Pena's message to El Comercio of 
Quito was based on facts that were absolutely incorrect and twisted. He 
stated that the judge who was in charge of this case was a member of the 
Liberal party and was pursuing the investigation with the greatest of dili- 
gence. Pabon Nunez declared that two of the persons responsible for the crime 
had been arrested and that, although the remaining assassin was still free, 
every effort was being made to apprehend him. He said that El Tiempo had 
violated "a gentleman's agreement" by which the newspapermen themselves had 
agreed on norms to be followed to prevent arousing passions or disturbing the 
peace Of the nation. He added that El Tiempo's contradiction of the President, 
together with its false allegations, was disrespectful and a flagrant 


violation of the law. 


In a speech made on the occasion of a government-sponsored demonstration 
ld on August 13 in support of his regime, President Rojas Pinilla said that 
Tiempo had been closed because it was the center of a "superstate"” which 
was interested in maintaining public unrest for selfish ends. He also said: 
"The salvation of the nation is the supreme law, and if to save it it is 
necessary to restrict secondary rights and liberties, the government will 


not hesitate to do so. 


hel 
rue | 
BL 





The first manifestation of the wave of protests which broke upon Rojas 
Pinilla's government was the resignation of Minister of Labor Castor Jaramillo 
Arrubla, in spite of the fact that Pabén Ninez had said that the entire 
cabinet approved the closing of El Tiempo. He said that he had not been 
consulted. The Liberal ex-President Alberto Lleras Camargo, one-time 
secretary general of the Organization of American States, resigned as adviser 


to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 





A demonstration of some 500 women, including wives of ex-Presidents and 
of prominent newspapermen, was dispersed by police and members of the armed 
services using clubs, tear gas, fire hoses, armored cars and tanks. The women 
had intended to present to the President a protest against the closing of El 
Among the demonstrators was Angel de Zuleta, mother of the Ambassador 
to the United States Eduardo Zuleta Angel. The ambassador, in a letter dated 


August 1, submitted his resignation (H.A.R., VIII: p. 322) "in order to 
attend to personal affairs," but gave no hint-.of differences existing between 


him and his government. 


Tiempo. 


In the wake of the closing of El Tiempo, there followed a series of 
events which are tragically familiar to the dictator-ridden peoples of Latin 
America. The duty of granting import permits for newsprint was invested in a 
new Empresa Nacional de Publicaciones, which in addition to this duty, will 
also publish a long heralded government newspaper, Diario Oficial (H.A.R., 





VII: p. 178). Newspapers that are officially acceptable will be allowed to 
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import newsprint using the official exchange rate of 2.50 pesos per dollar, 

le those that are without government blessing will have to buy at the rate 
s¢ four pesos per dollar plus a 30% tax. Under the weight of this new regu- 
lation, Dominical, Sunday edition of El Espectador, had already suspended 
publication. At the same time the Conservative El Diario was being 
'nercilessly harassed" by censorship, and government agents seized the 

August 24 issue. The government also banned the U.S. magazines Time and 
Vision in Colombia, presumably because of their coverage of the closing of El 
Tiempo. Another blow to freedom was dealt when Lucio Pabén Ninez refused to 
allow the National Press Commission to meet for “obvious reasons of public 
order . " Meanwhile two staff members of El Tiempo, Rafael Maldonado 
Piedrahita, 19, and Antonio Montana, el, “were arrested for having written 
Viva El Tiempo" and "Viva freedom of the press" on a wall in Bogota. 
shea it was feared that the young men might be sentenced to six months in 
a jingle penal colony for "clandestine publishing," they were later freed. 








The Inter-American Press Association (I.A.P.A.) sought to marshal the 
forces of world opinion against the repressive acts of Rojas Pinilla. It 
invoked the Panama Doctrine under which the I.A.P.A. and the Inter-American 
Association of Broadcasters are pledged to come to the defense of any perse- 
cuted member who is a victim of aggression. On August 30, Jules Dubois, 
chairman of the Committee on Freedom of the Press and chief Latin American 
correspondent for the Chicago Tribune, sent an indignant open letter to Rojas 
accusing him of emulating the tactics of Lenin and Peron. 





Pinilla, 


On August 23, Eduardo Santos, ex-President of Colombia and the owner of 


£1 Tiempo, told the personnel of the paper that he would make no effort in 


ae st 
official quarters to secure its reopening. He said he was not a commercial 


entrepreneur who sought to preserve his profits by deviating from the path of 
nonest and moral reporting. He added that El Tiempo will never reappear until 
it can freely express its ideas. As August “ended, it was announced that a 
proposed new Liberal paper, Informacién, would use the printing plant of El 
Tiempo and that many of El Tiempo's collaborators and features would be 
identified with the new paper. It was indicated, however, that Eduardo Santos 


would have no editorial connection with Informacion. 








Among those who protested the closing of El Tiempo were prominent 
Conservatives such as Cipriano Restrepo Jaramillo, ex-Ambassador to Washington, 


and Fernando Gomez Martinez, editor of El Colombiano, daily of Medellin. 
Semana speculated that the government had completely divorced itself from both 
parties and considered itself to be the sole interpreter of public opinion. 








Aldo Baroni, contributor to Mexico's Excelsior, suggested that Rojas 
Pinilla was still receiving the firm support of clerical Conservatives. 
Baroni made this assertion in answer to a speech by a Mexican priest, 
Jeremias Velazquez, who indicated that clerical rule could liberate Mexico 
from its present "apocaliptic" economic situation which, according to Padre 
Velazquez, saw 95% of the national income of Mexico being "swallowed" by 
capitalists and businessmen. Baroni questioned the desirability of clerical 
rule, citing the example of clerical conservative rule in Colombia which 
last century was characterized by bloody civil wars, a lack of progress and an 
intensive importation of foreign priests and nuns. He characterized the 
Liberal regime in Colombia this century as one of orderly progress and liberty 


though admittedly imperfect. 
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Baroni added that the Liberal party split allowed the government to fall 
nto the hands of the "tiger" Laureano Gémez whose “inquisition” had victims 
nurdered and burned under the accusation of being "Communists and bandits." 
ge declared that the clerical Conservative party refused to admit that it fell 
vith Gémez, and, gathering around Gen. Rojas Pinille, "played the part of the 
vitehes Of Macbeth." Once more throughout Colombia there were the so-called 
"handits and Communists," together with press censorship and a lack of liberty 


‘ust as under Gomez. 


Baroni cited an open letter which the leaders of the Liberal party had 
sent to Gen. Rojas Pinilla some weeks past. In this letter, Rojas Pinilla was 
reminded that, when he had proclaimed his goal of liberty, peace and justice, 
the Liberal party had felt obliged to support him; now, however, it felt 
deeply disturbed that, using anti-Communism as a pretext, there had been a 
irastic repression of the dissident groups in Tolima (H.A.R., VIII: p. 221). 
They urged a detailed investigation of the causes of the Tolima unrest in 
order to determine whether it was possible to settle it through democratic and 
legal means. The Liberals cited their own record during World War II, when 
liberty and justice proved to be the nation's best bulwark against both 
‘ommunism and Nazism. They said that the safeguarding of the constitutional 
rights of Colombian citizens was the responsibility of the Ministry of Public 
Affairs, which, far from investigating reports of the violations of civil 
liberties, had decreed that such reports were a priori false. According to 
Baroni, Rojas Pinilla's answer to this "very objective and Christian docu- 
ment” was increased censorship, the shooting of two newsmen (the Correas) and 


finally the closing of El Tiempo. 


Colombian gold and dollar reserves, up from the April low, stood at 
$143 million in comparison with $255 million a year ago. Figures for 1955 to 
August 22 indicate that Colombia has an adverse balance of payments of 
$131.5 million. Despite restrictive measures, the rate of imports continues 


high. 


In view of this situation, the World Bank has sent a mission to impress 
Colombia with the need of curbing spending on such things as a proposed 
national automobile plant, an ammunition and arms plant, and a cement plant at 
Paz del Rio. The World Bank feels that the basic need in Colombia is in 
transportation and agricultural modernization, not in the installation of new 
plants. Another reason for going slow on spending was, as the New York Times 
warned, that the U.S. public will not favor "financial and economic con- 
cessions to a government daily becoming more dictatorial." 





Coffee exports are down both in price and in quantity from last year. 
The New York Times sees a further drop in the price of coffee. It viewed 
reports of frost damage in Brazil and of insect damage in Colombia as exagger- 
ated. The Times says that traders have contracted to deliver green coffee in 
Merch at 135¢ lower than present prices. The much-heralded Rio meeting of 
Carlos Villaveces and Brazilian Finance Minister José Whitaker (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 322), resulted only in generalities and not in specific agreements. 
Even though the ministers reported success, coffee men said that there is 
little likelihood of stabilizing prices during the 1955-56 crop year. 





- The Economic Commission for Latin America, an affiliate of the United 
Nations with headquarters in Chile, met in Bogota during August. Dag 
Hemmarskjold, speaking at the opening session, was optimistic about the part 
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nat atomic energy may play in the development of underdeveloped areas of the 
world. The keynote of the meeting was the stabilization of raw material 

crices, with special emphasis on the agricultural surplus problem. Also there 
yas comment on the fact that in Latin America, the economic growth in 1953-54 


yas not equal to that of the five postwar years. 


The President of Bolivia, Victor Paz Estenssoro, made a three-day visit 
+o Colombia. Although he and Rojas Pinilla frequently met at public 
occasions, the two chiefs did not have a long private conference. The 
Bolivian Foreign Minister, who accompanied the President, indicated that 
Bolivia would be grateful for Colombian assistance in fostering its coffee 


industry. 


ECUADOR 


During August, Lt. Gen. Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, President of Colombia, 
and Victor Paz Estenssoro, President of Bolivia, visited Ecuador as the guests 
of President José Maria Velasco Ibarra. Rojas Pinilla arrived in Quito ‘by 
plane on Saturday, July 30, escorted from the international border by a 
squadron of Ecuadorean Air Force planes, The Colombian President was greeted 
at the airport by President Velasco Ibarra, and the two reviewed a military 
parade and an aerial demonstration staged in their honor. On the following 
day, at a banquet given by Velasco Ibarra in honor of his eminent guest, both 
Presidents reaffirmed the friendship, unity, and common heritage of Colombia 
and Ecuador. On August 2, Rojas Pinilla flew to the port of Guayaquil where 
he was accorded an enthusiastic reception by the governor of Guayas, the mayor 
of Guayaquil, an imposing military band and a crowd of several thousand 
cheering spectators. The presidential party was then escorted to the 
municipal palace where, amid much speech-making and eulogizing, the keys of 


the city were presented to Rojas Pinilla. 


On August 9, Bolivia's President, Victor Paz Estenssoro, arrived in Quito 
on an Official good-will visit with President Velasco Ibarra. That afternoon, 
in a special ceremony held at the Central University, Paz Estenssoro received 
an honorary degree. On the following day, the 146th anniversary of Ecuadorean 
independence, the Bolivian and Ecuadorean Presidents attended the opening 
meeting of the new congressional session which was held in the Sucre Theater 
in order to accommodate an unusually large number of guests and visitors. 


; At the opening congressional session Velasco Ibarra delivered his annual 
state-of-the-union" message, commenting on the prosperous economic situation 
in Ecuador. The Fresident gave some details of a proposed 840-kilometer 
highway program which he expects to be completed in the next three years at a 
cost of $35 million. The presidential speech was concluded by the statement 
that there will be complete freedom in the election of next June. 


A special decree issued by the Ministry of Defense on August 25 set at 
liberty, after eight months of imprisonment, four of the five army officers 
accused of conspiracy against the government for participating in last 
December's military uprising. The four, Majs. Guillermo Guerrero Varillas and 
Carlos Puga, Capt. Telmo Moncayo, and Eduardo Ludena, ex-legal counsel for the 
Ministry of Defense, were released, according to the decree, because "suf- 
ficient reasons for their further imprisonment have not been found." Lt. Col. 
Jorge Echevarria, the accused principal leader of the revolt, however, remains 
imprisoned awaiting court martial (H.A.R., VIII: p. 324). 
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In August the foreign affairs ministers of Ecuador and Colombia, Luis 
sntonio Penaherrera and Evaristo Sourdis, respectively, signed a reciprocal 
trade agreement which provides for a 20% reduction in customs tariffs on a 


Lae 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


An epidemic of official good-will visits has been keeping Latin American 
high officials busy during the last few months, and among the busiest is 
Peruvian President Manuel A. Odria. During June Odrfa entertained Venezuelan 
chief-of-State Marcos Pérez Jiménez in Lima (H.A.R., VIII: p. 277), anda 

month later he welcomed Victor Paz Estenssoro, President of Bolivia (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 327). His duties as host completed, Odrfa accepted invitations from 
the visiting dignitaries to be a guest in their respective countries. Ac- 
dingly, on August 6, the Peruvian Chief Executive, accompanied by 

. Odrfa, left Lima for a five-day visit to Venezuela. During his stay, he 
feted by Venezuelan officialdom and was shown historical landmarks and 

he sites of current experiments in colonization and public works. The dates 
for his visit to Bolivia have not yet been announced, but it is expected that 


he will go before the end of the year. 


cor 
he 
Mrs 
was 
+ 


he 


On August 5 the World Bank lent Peru $5 million to assist the nation in 
developing a modern, well equipped highway maintenance service. During the 
past few years, the Peruvian Government has invested heavily in road con- 
struction as a means to facilitate transportation of agricultural and 
industrial products and, therefore, to foment economic development. Important 
among recent reconstruction projects is the rebuilding of the Peruvian portion 
of the Pan American highway, currently the principal communications route in 
Peru. The development of a highway maintenance system is necessary in order 
to keep the Pan American highway and all other Peruvian roads in serviceable 
condition. The World Bank loan, contracted for a term of nine years, with 
interest set at yi, per annum, will finance imports of maintenance equipment, 
spare parts, and machinery for repair shops. It will also cover fees for 
engineering consultants who will cooperate with the Peruvian Department of 
Highways in organizing and carrying the program into operation. A small part 
of the loan will cover costs for a preliminary survey for the improvement and 
paving of the easternmost section of the highway between Lima and the head- 
waters of the Amazon. The results of the highway maintenance program are 
expected to be numerous and beneficial. With well-kept roads, trucking costs 
will be reduced because of an increased life-span for the vehicles and a 
decreased deterioration of tires; road transit time will be shortened; and 
injury to goods in transit will be decreased. The loan brought World Bank 
lendings in Peru up to a total of $36 million. Six other loans had been 
contracted previously. A new road construction project by the Robert G. 
LeTourneau Company was recently approved by the government. The road will 
reach from Olmos (northern Lambayeque department) to a navigable point on the 
Maranon River near Borja and will skirt the almost impassable rapids which 
virtually prohibit river transportation down river to Borja. According to the 
agreement, the road will open up a vast area for the expansion of agriculture, 
lumber operations ,» and mining. It may also serve to open up petroleum 
reserves and to develop hydroelectric potential in the area. The Robert G. 





LeTourneau Company is currently engaged in a colonization project in eastern 
Peru near the confluence of the Ucayali and Pachitea Rivers. 
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The termination of the long-standing Peruvian Government monopoly of match 
production (H.A.R., VIII: p. 279) has precipitated an incipient competitive 
industry in Lima. A U.S. firm, D.D. Bean & Sons of Jeffrey, New Hampshire, is 

lanning a new match factory under the name of Fosforera Inca, S.A. with 
cepitel investments amounting to approximately $500, 000. Construction will 
egin as soon as the final agreements are signed. Equipment and technicians 
pay Peruvian personnel will be imported from the United States. Pro- 
juction is expected to reach 400 million match books a year for sale in Peru 
and shipment to other Latin American countries. A second firm, La Fosforera 
jel Norte of Mexico, is also planning a Lima site for a branch factory. 
gilberto Gémez, owner and president of the company, arrived in the Peruvian 
capital in mid-August to negotiate for a site and to arrange for a shipment of 
100,000 boxes Of matches for a trial sale. 


The Cerro de Pasco-Gulf Oil Corporation, which has been engaging in oil- 
exploration activities in eastern Peru, has filed petition with the government 
for 15 new concessions in the departments of Loreto, Huanuco, and Pasco. The 
new concessions would give the company oil rights over a total area of 611,262 


hectares. 


BOLIVIA 


President Victor Paz Estenssoro returned to La Paz on August 1 after a 
five-day visit with President Manuel A. Odria of Peru (H.A.R., VIII: p. 327). 
As a result of the visit, Bolivia and several of its neighbors are becoming 
excited over a proposal discussed by Paz Estenssoro and Odria to give land- 
locked Bolivia access to the sea. The proposal offered to open all Peruvian 
ports and port facilities for the handling and shipment of Bolivian goods to 
world markets. However, this proposal was apparently not the desired solution 
to Bolivia's problem. On August 4, Chilean President Carlos Ibanez del Campo 
arrived in La Paz for a four-day visit. Despite denials from both Presidents, 
it has been reported that they secretly conferred on the problem of Bolivian 
access to the sea. Upon his return to Chile, President Ibanez stated in a 
press conference that the situation is a hemispheric rather than a bilateral 
problem, and that at present Chile is doing all it can by offering 
unrestricted facilities for the shipment of Bolivian goods through Chilean 
ports. The Chilean President also indicated that any discussion of a Bolivian 
outlet should include Brazil and Argentina, since those countries could offer 
access to the Atlantic. However, in realistic terms it is probable that any 
such five-country (Peru, Chile, Bolivia, Brazil and Argentina) conference 
would degenerate to a rehashing of the Treaty of Ancén, by which Peru lost 
Tarapacé and Arica and Bolivia lost Antofagasta, its Pacific outlet, to Chile 
following the War of the Pacific (1879-84). According to a Peruvian attorney, 
Reinaldo Gubbins, the only solution to the problem of an outlet for Bolivia 
and the recovery of territories lost by Bolivia and Peru in 1884, would be to 
present claims before the United Nations, naming Chile as an aggressor. This 
solution seems highly improbable, however, since it is doubtful that the 
United Nations could extend its authority to correct an aggression committed 


over 70 years ago. 


On August 8, shortly after the departure of President Ibanez, Paz 
Estenssoro left Bolivia for official visits to Ecuador and Colombia. He 
returned a week later. Vice President Herman Siles Suazo assumed the duties 
of Acting President during the absence of Paz Estenssoro. 
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An official announcement has set the presidential election date for May 
1956. According to Vice President Siles Suazo, over 1 million voters will 
-articipate in the 1956 elections as compared with 150,000 in the 1951 
elections. It is possible that Paz Estenssoro and Siles Suazo will seek re- 
election with the support of the Central Labor Organization, according to labor 


spokesmen. 


During the middle of August, the first shipment of Bolivian gasoline and 
yerosene to Brazil was sent by train from Santa Cruz for consumption in western 
Brazil, Brazil has contracted for 215,000 gallons of gasoline and 26,000 
gallons of kerosene each month from the Bolivian petroleum industry. 


The Inter-governmental Committee for Eurcpean Migration, at the request of 
the United States, is organizing a project for resettling Okinawans in Bolivia. 
jkinawa, site of an important U.S. base, is too densely populated. The colony, 
which will be situated in the Santa Cruz area, will consist of one-third 
\kinawans, one-third Bolivians, and one-third Italians. Italy, which has a 
surplus population problem, will not release its emigrants without an assurance 
that they will be well-treated. Officials of the migration committee are 
seeking to obtain a guarantee from the Bolivian Government that Italians will 
not be stranded in the jungle if anything goes wrong with the colonization 
project. Another problem that must be settled before the project can go into 
operation is the question of a guaranteed market in Bolivia for the agri- 


cultural products of the colony. 


CHILE 


A new strike wave seized the inflation-torn nation this. month. The 
government moved to break off relations with the Confederacidén Unica de 
Trabajadores Chilenos (CUTCH) which acknowledged full strike control. Tanks 
and troops again closely guarded the presidential palace and 15,000 additional 
troops were ordered to Santiago, which was declared an “emergency zone." In 
an attempt to force the return of 55,000 workers to their jobs, heavily armed 
police in mass raids arrested 3,500 strikers. The striking force, which 
retained active at month's end, consisted mainly of government employees of the 
iealth and Welfare Agency, Customs and Port Authority, Treasury, Federal Bank, 
ontroller's and Internal Revenue Bureau, Social Security, and Sanitation 
Bureau. The government sanctioned the arrest of strikers under the terms of 
the "Law for the Defense of Democracy" which prohibits strikes in the basic 
public services, and outlaws the Communist party in Chile. Lazo Correa, 
prosecutor for Santiago, has filed complaints involving 44 arrested strike 
leaders who he alleges have violated this law. Correa said additional 
complaints will be prepared against a number of striking Federal Bank employees. 


Clotario Blest, national president of CUTCH declared on August 27 that a 
general strike will be provoked by further arrests of strikers and. affirmed that 
CULCH "will carry the fight to the bitter end if the government maintains its 
Present unwarranted attitude.” Blest further declared that any attempts toward 
“iS personal arrest would be resisted. To elude police surveillance, secret 
strike commands were set up following Blest's affirmations. 


: The severity of the strike was felt when hospitals were evacuated by Red 
oa and Army Sanitary Units of all but the most seriously ill. The port of 
‘alparafso was completely paralyzed on August 31. Minister of Interior Osvaldo 
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Koch requested a bill granting extraordinary powers to put an end to what he 
termed an “illegal social conflict that is affecting normal development of 
national activities." The Senate passed the bill by a vote of 22 to 20 on 
August 31. This bill authorized the President to declare a state of siege at 
any point in the nation, to dismiss summarily any public employee taking part 
in an illegal strike, to order arrests without judicial procedure, and to 


vrohibit public meetings. 


Before the government broke off talks with labor, union leader Blest met 
with Ibanez on August 12. Following this meeting, he incited workers to 
strike action by his fiery criticism of the administration. At a labor 
gathering he acknowledged that the President may have good intentions, but 
"his hands are tied." The only solution to the impasse, he declared, would be 
to change the government to a non-capitalistic system. 

The government continued to be reluctant to yield to the CUTCH demands 
for a general 70% wage boost. The Finance Ministry announced that the single- 
wage scale bill (H.A.R., VIII: p. 328) has been tabled until next year. The 
ministry emphasized that the bill was delayed, not killed, and promised a 
general wage increase for the second semester of the current year. This 
increase would be calculated according to the cost of living index, which 
shows an increase of 37.2% for the first six months of the current year. On 
August 24, CUITCH flatly rejected a 35% salary increase for government workers, 
and insisted upon passage of the tabled single-scale wage bill. Guillermo 
Izquierdo, president of the Agrarian Laborite party, pledged his party's 
support to aid CUTCH in the fight for the "wage" bill. 


After 33 months in office, President Ibanez completed his 41st cabinet 
shuffle on August 18. No official reports were issued regarding this 
ministerial crisis, but according to authoritative reports le resignations 
were presented the President after Gen. Alejando Schwerter, Minister of Public 
Works, critici.ed the inability of the cabinet to stop inflation. The situ- 
ation was resolved when the resignation of Economy Minister Arturo Ziniga 
Latorre was accepted and he was replaced by Oscar Herrera Palacios. Col. 
Tobias Barros Ortiz succeeded Herrera Palacios as Minister of Education. 

José Suarez Fanjul became Minister of Agriculture in place of Hugo K. Sievers, 
and Santiago Wilson was named Minister of Justice. Shortly after taking oath 
as Economy Minister, Herrera told reporters he would like to reorganize the 
National Foreign Trade Council (CONDECOR) of which he was once president, and 
made assurance that the Council would not interfere excessively with private 
industry. Herrera declared he would study the bill now pending in the 

Chamber of Deputies to abolish CONDECOR and transfer its functions to the 


Banco Central, 





An astronomical exchange rate of 840 pesos per dollar was quoted on 
August 22 on the free market. Following a government announcement of a bill 
to curb dollar speculation, the dollar value fell to 780 pesos on August 23. 
Minister of Interior Osvaldo Koch said the bill is similar to the Montero law 
of 1932 and will call for fines up to 25 times the value of the free market 
dollar for speculative operations undertaken outside the central bank or other 
authorized banks. Six months ago the free market dollar value was 300 pesos. 
In accordance with the inflationary values, the government announced that the 
expenditures of the treasury for 1956 will total 250,000 million pesos; the 


1955 budget was 127,000 million pesos. 
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Nitrate and copper industries have urged 4 more realistic exchenge rate 
for their industries. The Nitrate and Iodine Sales Corporation stated on 
August 24 that the nitrate industry, now bringing in approximately $20 million 
early in foreign exchange, could double its sales if it were not hampered by 
exchange restrictions. The government-established exchange for nitrates is 
300 pesos per dollar. According to this statement, Chile, which formerly 
supplied 65% of the world's nitrates, is now producing only approximately 
2, , i.e., 1.5 million tons per year. Besides the problem of establishing 
more favorable exchange rates, the Chilean National Copper Department 
officially requested the U.S. to increase its purchase price of Chilean copper 
from the present 364 per lb. The government is pressing to obtain from the 
U.S. a price equal to that being paid by the European countries where it has 
risen to 47¢ per 1b. The Copper Department is being blamed by individual 
senators and deputies for failure to take full advantage of the European 
quotations. The department announced that until the U.S. approves some price 
increase, two-thirds of the national production will be reserved for European 
markets. The Ministry of Mines estimated the nation's 1955 copper production 
will total 413,666 tons, a 27.6% increase over 1954. Despite this fact, Chile 
has Gropped from second to third place in the list of world copper producers. 


Agricultural production has suffered a recent setback due to lack of 
rainfall and snow reserve in the central zone. Loss in the orchard crop areas 
has been reported above 35%. Fresh vegetable and wheat production has also 
suffered. Lack of moisture has further resulted in poor pastures and corre- 
spondingly heavy livestock losses. Agricultural experts, realizing that more 
than half of the country's 7 million acres devoted to agriculture is 
cultivated without irrigation, have demonstrated awareness of the critical 
situation. The Department of Irrigation has asked for $27.5 million over the 
next five years to complete projects now under construction and to initiate 
new ones. Although this request, if granted, will represent an important step 
forward, it is not considered to be sufficient by the Irrigation Department, 
woich feels the government should invest no less than 7.5 million annually in 
new irrigation works for a period of at least 10 years. 


The Foreign Ministry confirmed reports that on September 14 a meeting 
would be held among representatives of Chile, Ecuador, Peru and the U.S. in an 
attempt to reach agreement on coastal fishing problems, and to discuss the 
legality of the 200-mile limit the three South American nations have pro- 
claimed off their coasts. Chile recently signed on August 25 an economic 
cooperation agreement with Ecuador designed to "increase trade, and coordinate 
the respective national production for meeting the needs of both countries." 
Improved relations were also sought with Bolivia, as President Carlos Ibanez 
flew to La Paz on August 5 for talks with President Victor Paz Estenssoro. At 
a press conference before returning to Chile on August 9, Ibanez declared that 
the countries bordering on Bolivia should hold a conference to determine a 
solution for providing Bolivia with an outlet to the sea. Ibanez termed 
Bolivia's lack of port facilities a handicap which presents not merely a 
Chilean but also a continental problem. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 


ARGENTINA 


Early in the month 


August was another uneasy month for President Peron. 
The 


the government made a few straggling attempts to secure "pacification." 
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Press Secretary announced that the closed Catholic newspaper El Pueblo (H.A.R., 
VIII: pp. 40, 133) could publish again, and that foreign magazines would no 
longer be banned from the country, regardless of what they print about 
Argentina. The 56 Navy and Air Force officers tried by secret court martial 
for their part in the June 16 revolt received mild sentences in spite of 
prosecution demands for severe penalties. Seven officers, including Rear 
Admiral Samuel Toranzo Calderén, were given life imprisonment, 30 others drew 
terms of from one to three years, while the remaining 19 were freed. Rear 
Admiral Anfbal Olivieri allegedly drew a term of 18 months in prison. 


Opposition leaders continued relentlessly to press their anti-Perdén 
campaign, demanding that he resign. National organizations representing 
doctors, dentists, engineers, and lawyers demanded that the government repeal 
the law under which Perén had seized their professional societies, thus deny- 
ing the "fundamental principle of self-government." They charged that the 
College of Engineering and the Academy of Sciences had been "disorganized," 
with many engineers "submitted to pressure, tortured or thrown into jail." 

Some 53 former labor leaders, including Anarchists, Socialists, and Catholic 
Action representatives, attacked the Confederacién General del Trabajo (C.G.T.) 
as a mere political appendage of the Peronista party, no longer fulfilling its 
mission of representing the workers. They pointed out that a legal working 

day "is no longer a reality in the country, for the immense majority must work 
overtime and even sacrifice their vacations to make ends meet." The group 

also asserted that pensions and social security laws had lost their value 
because workers must come out of retirement to provide for their minimum needs. 


Early in the month, it was revealed that Mario Amadeo, a prominent inter- 
national lawyer and Roman Catholic nationalist, had written an open letter in 
July to General José Embrioni, under-secretary in the Ministry of the Army, 
urging him to help "write one of the great pages in Argentine history" by 
leading the Army in a revolt against the President. Embrioni replied on 
August 4 in a military bulletin that the lawyer's letter was "impertinent," 
and that the soldier's duty was to remain aloof from all internal political 
struggles. Along with his reply, a decree was published ordering the prose- 
cution of Amadeo under a 1945 decree listing crimes against the security of 
the state, and under the penal code applying to "instigators and eulogizers of 
crime." However, since Amadeo was in hiding, he could not be arrested. 
Incidentally, Amadeo was for many years a symbol of "intransigent nationalism" 
against U.S. policy, but recently changed to advocate an understanding with 
the U.S. on the ground that it is the only powerful bulwark against Communism. 


On the 15th, the opposition to Perén exploded into violence following the 
announcement by the federal police that another armed plot against the 
President, intended for that day, had been foiled. The plotters had planned 
to disrupt the city by simultaneous attacks on its electric power, water supply 


and communications systems, the C.G.T. headquarters and military posts. They 
were to take advantage of the resulting confusion to assassinate President 
Perén, General Franklin Lucero and other military chiefs. Over 200 alleged 
plotters, ranging from Communists to affiliates of the Catholic Action move- 
ment, were arrested. The New York Times declared that the plot, if there 
really was one, could not have been important since no really prominent people 
were involved among the plotters. The prominent names mentioned, "have 
obviously been dragged in to give Perén the excuse to stage a new wave of 
arrests.’ The names referred to were Mario Amadeo and David Michel Torino, 
the often imprisoned editor of the closed El Intransigente of Salta (H.A.R., 
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yII:; No. 4). The New York Times pointed out that those arrested were mostly 





young men, and that the youth of Argentina were overwhelmingly anti-Peronista, 
with the university students in the vanguard. 


On the same day that the announcement of the foiled plot was made, Buenos 
Aires witnessed a Roman Catholic student strike (reportedly 100% effective in 
private schools and 65% effective in public schools) and the beginning of a 
poycott campaign in which people were urged to buy only what was indispensable, 
to scorn official newspapers, not to go to movies, theaters or bars. 

Described as a "crusade for liberty," the campaign was well supported. In 
Cordoba police had a difficult time coping with demonstrators. A crowd 
composed mostly of students fought a three-hour battle against police and 
firemen. 


The spreading violence reached a climax in Buenos Aires on August 17. 
Before dawn, three policemen were fired at in syburban Belgrano by five men in 
a speeding jeep. At noon police kept a crowd of about 500 people from moving 
into the Plaza de Mayo for an anti-government demonstration. Firemen doused 
hundreds of bystanders and police arrested several score of youths suspected 
of planning to make trouble. The metropolitan cathedral which faces the Plaza 
and which houses the body of General José de San Martin, was closed briefly in 
the afternoon to people who wanted to mark the 105th anniversary of his death. 
The New York Times declared that for the first time since Perén assumed power, 
public pressure against him was open and relentless, and that if the pressure 
kept up long enough it might yet "blow Juan Perdén off the lid on which he is 
sitting." 





Peronistas began to indicate that their "patience" had finally been 
exhausted. On August 16, the supreme council of the Peronista party announced 
it could not remain idle while the forces of reaction once again tried to 
seize power, and that it was going to reassume the fighting role it had in 
1946, the year Perén was first elected to the presidency. Party chiefs asked 
rhetorically, "Do our adversaries believe we are going to give them Perén's 
head as a peace trophy as they are so cunningly insinuating?" Alejandro 
Leloir, who took over the presidency of the supreme council after Rear Admiral 
Luis Alberto Teisaire resigned the post (H.A.R., VIII: p. 330), filled other 
positions in the council with men associated with the Peronista movement 
during its early days but later ousted. Juan Cooke, who assumed on August 12 
the position of director of the party in the capital, said the party had had 
enough of leaders who sought easy living, and declared that the directorship 
would once again go into local districts and neighborhoods and regain a mass 
following. 


There were new cabinet changes during the month. On the 25th, the 
government named Maj. Gen. Félix Marfa Robles to head the nation's Security 
ffice, which was set up to succeed the former Federal Security Council. 

Gen. Robles was to manage the federal and maritime police, and the national 
register of persons. Likewise on the 25th, Perdén accepted the resignation of 
Foreign Minister Jerénimo Remorino, sixth cabinet member to leave since the 
June 16 revolt. He had been considered a moderate in the conflict between 
Church and State; according to unofficial reports from Church sources, he 
recently rejected a government proposal to expel the Jesuit order from the 
country. Official reason given for his resignation was that his physician 
had ordered him to rest for 30 days. Some sources indicated he might be 

named Argentine representative to the United Nations when he recovered. 
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gemorino was replaced by Ildefonso Félix Cavagna Martinez, 51, a banker and 
lawyer who has served as adviser to the nation's Banco Central. He has been 
playing an important role implementing Argentina's "treaties of economic 
‘nion” with Paraguay, Chile, Bolivia and Ecuador. 


On August 29, Perdén accepted the resignation of Rail Mendé, Secretary for 
Technical Affairs in the five-man super-cabinet. Mendé declared that he had 
offered to resign a@ year ago because he wanted to serve the Peronista movement 
as chief of its supreme indoctrination school, of which he is president. He 
asserted that he was greatly influenced by Ferén's message on July 5 offering 
a political truce to the opposition, thus establishing "a new relationship 
between the government and the Peronista party." He said that he must now 
choose between the government and the Peronista party, and that it was his 
duty to support the latter. Mendé was replaced by Pedro Enrique Yesari, 35 P 
who is a political unknown but is considered an able technician. He received 
an M.A. degree in public administration at Harvard Business School in 1947, 
and has since held high positions in the Banco Central. 


The August cabinet changes did not appear to be attempts to conciliate 
the Church as those in late June and July had been. In fact, observers 
believed that a new anti-Church campaign was commencing. Three Roman Catholic 
priests were arrested in connection with the alleged plot against Perén that 
was to have taken place on the 15th. Police charged they were middlemen who 
were to have supplied arms to the fighters. Anti-Church slogans again began to 
appear On walls. On the 17th, the metropolitan cathedral's walls were 
chalked with the slogan "Perén yes, priests no--priests are murderers." On 
the 29th, the Peronista party reavowed its respect for the Church, but warned 
‘It is a grave sin against the omnipotent majesty of God to use His religious 
dogma and His Church as an instrument of low political aims:" Meanwhile, the 
Chamber of Deputies voted to postpone for six months a national referendum on 
the separation of Church and State. According to a May law (H.A.R., 

VIII: p. 232), elections were to be held in November for a constituent 

assembly to revise the constitution. Many observers believed Perdén was no 
longer confident of winning strong backing for the reform, and that he was 
using this delaying tactic to see how his pacification campaign developed. 





























"Pacification"” ended dramatically on the last day of the month. Early in 
the day Perén offered to resign the presidency, "if that would serve to 
preserve peace in the country." The offer was made to the C.G.T. rather than 
to Congress, which is the only body that could accept it legally. The C.G.T. 
declared a nation-wide strike, and called on supporters to gather in the Plaza 
de Mayo and stay there until the President promised not to resign. The Senate 
and the Peronista majority bloc of the lower house, as well as various 
provincial governments, then announced they would not reconvene until Perén 
withdrew his offer to resign. That morning the city was tense as dozens of 
anti-aircraft guns and machine guns were put into position with gun crews on 
bt around the President's residence and the Ministry of the Army 
uilding. 








Perén's offer to resign was generally regarded as rhetorical, a thinly 
disguised excuse for him to show his labor support to the Army and other 
dissident elements. The New York Times explained that in a case like this > 
the workers are given a day off with free meals » and it would be "highly 
risky" for them to refuse to take part. That evening Perén made a show of 
having been persuaded to stay on, and declared that since his offer of peace 
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nad been rejected, he would now "offer them battle, (and) this fight that we 
nave started will not. end until we have annihilated them." He promised that 
soy every Peronista who might fall, five adversaries would fall. 


The New York Times suggested that Perén's apparent gesture of strength 
night turn out to be merely "the convulsive reaction of a frightened man who 
is playing a losing game." Meantime, there continued to be much uneasiness in 
the country. This was reflected in the deterioration of business conditions 
and in the weakening of the stock exchange, where prices have dropped steadily 
Jespite government efforts to support the market. Time magazine reported that 
the government had released the first full and coherent set of statistics on 
now the economy had fared since Perén took over the government in 1945. Gross 
national product had climbed by about one-third between 1945 and 1954; how- 
ever, since the population had grown from 15 million tc 19 million, the net 
rer capita gain amounted to only 10%. The U.S. gain during the same period 
was about 18%. The index of industrial output rose from 76 in 1945 to 100 in 
1950, but was still 100 in 1954. The construction index climbed from 62 in 
1945 to 100 in 1950, then sank to 90 in 1954. Farm production increased by 
about one-third, while grazing declined. Higher domestic consumption combined 
with lower availability caused total exports of beef to fall off 10%. 








URUGUAY 


In spite of the fact that the private meat packing plants began slaughter- 
ing in July after being shut down for nearly a year (H.A.R., VIII: p. 334), a 
shortage of cattle reduced operations to a minimum. The inactivity produced 
a labor crisis. Eleven leaders of the meat packers union began a hunger 
strike on August 5 in protest against the inactivity of the private packers. 
luis Batlle Berres, president of the National Council, pointed out on August 9 
that the union leaders knew the government was doing everything possible to 
relieve the shortage of cattle. He branded the hunger strike as unreasonable, 
and the use of moral pressure unnecessary. Next day, 1,400 workers struck and 
occupied the Frigor{fico Nacional in Montevideo. They were joined in the 
strike by workers in Rio Negro, who took over the private Anglo del Uruguay. 
The movement gained headway the same day with a sympathy strike by students in 
the meat packing area of Villa Cerro. Union leaders hoped to have a show of 
sympathy from all trade union groups; however, it did not materialize. 


Perhaps in anticipation of the labor crisis Minister of Labor and Indus- 
try Carlos Moreno, and Minister of Public Education and Social Welfare Renan 
Rodr{guez, resigned August 4. Batlle Berres, however, told the National 
council on August 9 that the resignations had been withdrawn. About 7,000 
meat packing workers in the private plants have been idle for some time, and 
1,400 workers in the Frigorifico Nacional have had only occasional work. The 
Situation became critical in August because unemployment insurance funds had 
been exhausted. The crisis was resolved on August 12 when workers halted 
their hunger strike and returned to work. The National Council approved a 
special subsidy equivalent to 100 hours of work for each worker in the govern- 
ment plant; private packers agreed to a three-month subsidy program of six 
kilograms of meat a week to each of their workers who remain unemployed. 

Batlle Berres opposed the subsidy of 100 hours' pay, maintaining that the 
amount should be loaned instead, but he voted for it in order to solve the 
immediate crisis. Herrerista councilor Ram6én Vina also voted for the subsidy 
but said his party would oppose such support programs in the future. 
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Apparently Batlle Berres' solution to the general problem is to purchase 
foreign cattle to enable the packing plants to operate until Uruguay again has 
sufficient stock to maintain production. Further help is expected for private 
slants by the decree cutting domestic consumption of beef, with an increase in 
the proportion of mutton and lamb available for retail outlets. Beef thus 
released for export will provide work for the private plants, since they can 
slaughter only for export. It was also expected that authorization would be 
granted the private packers to share in the mutton and lamb kill for the 
jomestic market. Large-scale slaughter of sheep and lamb, of which there is 
no shortage, begins in October. 


Retail outlets set up by the government as a means of curbing rising 
prices were protested on August 18 by the shutdown of nearly 10,000 retail 
stores in Montevideo. Contending that the government stores provided unfair 
competition, the Retail Shopowners' Center, which represents all small 
merchants, threatened more drastic measures if the government did not meet its 
demands within 45 days. The shopowners want elimination of government stores, 
outlawing of peddlers, and the regulation of retailing at neighborhood fairs. 


José A. Mora, chairman of the Organization of American States and Ambassa- 
dor to the U.S., has been selected for the annual award of the Inter-American 
Association for Democracy and Freedom for his resourceful action in the Costa 
Rica-Nicaragua crisis. The award will be formally presented October 8. Luis 
Batlle Berres will be the official guest of the U.S. in December rather than 
November as previously announced (H.A.R., VIII: p. 374). 


To meet the demand for electric power that increases nearly 10% a year P 
the Administracién General de Usinas Electricas y Teléfonos del Estado (UTE) 
will use a World Bank loan of $5.5 million to install a new 50,000-kilowatt 
unit in the Batlle y Orddénez thermoelectric plant in Montevideo. The loan was 
officially signed August 29, and will be used to purchase a Swiss turbo- 
generator and Italian boiler equipment. The Montevideo project is part of the 
larger scheme designed to meet expected electricity demands until 1962. The 
need for increased electricity in the interior is illustrated by a 17% average 
increase in electric power used outside of Montevideo, compared to the 10% 
national average increase. 


Two scientists working for the Uruguayan firm, Stabil Internacional, S.A., 
have announced the perfection of a process to preserve milk, cream, and coffee 
with milk indefinitely without refrigeration. The process is similar to the 
standard method of canning foods. Bottles or cans are filled, vacuum sealed, 
then sterilized for a prescribed period at high temperature. Stabil Inter- 
nacional, which owns patents on the method valid in 52 countries, said that 
existing milk pasteurization plants can handle the process with the addition 
of machinery for vacuum sealing. The savings in distribution and refriger- 
ation costs would be substantial, since the scientists maintain that milk thus 
preserved retains its original flavor and nutritive value. 


PARAGUAY 


Although the Communist party has been outlawed in Paraguay for years, 
Communism continues to be news (H.A.R., VIII: p. 238). In August President 
Alfredo Stroessner asked the Paraguayan Congress for a state security law. He 
wants prison terms of up to five years for those who help spread Communist 
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joctrines or who help form organizations for the diffusion of Communism. For 
those who spread news abroad tending to discredit the country or disturb the 
order, economy or security of the nation, imprisonment up to three years is 


asked. 


The first days of August brought Paraguay its first serious frost damage 
since 1943. In the northwest the banana, mandioca and pineapple crops were 
reported a total loss, and winter vegetable production was cut 80%. Mandioca 
yas damaged in all parts of the country, while the central and south central 
regions reported total loss of bananas, and up to 60% loss of pineapple and 
winter vegetables. Seed shortages will result for mandioca and pineapple, and 
the recovery Of bananas will take a year or more. Frosts and rains in June 
also damaged crops, particularly cotton, but no danger of food shortages was 
anticipated at that time. The new losses will undoubtedly compel increased 


food importation. 


Asuncién's airport, which has been modernized with $700,000 loaned in 
June by the Export-Import Bank (H.A.R., VIII: p. 290), now bears the name of 
Pareguay's president. The General Stroessner airport was inaugurated on 
August 13 at ceremonies attended by the President and other high functionaries. 
Designed to serve civil and commercial aviation, it is now expected that large 
craft will have no difficulty flying in and out of Asuncién. 





Paraguay will share in the funds for highway development made available 
b) the International Cooperation Administration (I.C.A.). For training 
Paraguayans in the use and maintenance of highway construction equipment 
$100,000 was allocated. This may prove very important in the Paraguayan plans 
to build a 250-mile dry-weather road from Asuncién to Filadelfia. The Chaco 
Road, as the project is called, will be built cooperatively by the government, 
Chaco rangers, and Mennonite colonists through an agreement which provides 
$300,000 in addition to the U.S. grant. It is hoped to train a new crew every 
six months who can then be used in other parts of the country. Paraguay is as 
large as California, but has less than 1,200 miles of usable roads. U.S. aid 
will also assist Paraguay in the development of the medical school at the 
University of Asunci6én. U.S. technicians will work out over-all plans, 
provide necessary technical help, assist in the collection of teaching 
materials, and help Paraguayan instructors. 





BRAZIL 


Brazil's political and economic thermometer rose and fell sharply in 
August. Biggest plunge in the political temperature resulted from an address 
given by disappointed "unity" presidential aspirant Gen. Canrobert Pereira da 
Costa, chief of staff of the armed forces. On the August 5 anniversary of the 
assassination of Maj. Rubens Vaz, which led to Vargas' ouster and suicide, 
Canrobert before 3 ,000 officers in the potent Club Militar denounced Brazilian 
politicians for their moral shortcomings. He hinted that the honor and 
patriotism of the armed forces might oblige them to intervene to prevent 
revolution and chaos." The press, politicians, the public and even some 
generals and the three military ministers repudiated the idea of “inter- 
vention." The presidential candidates joined the chorus. Gen. Juarez Tavora, 
favored by most generals, declared for "legality above all personal interests 
and passions." Adhemar de Barros, distrusted by the military, predicted that 
the election would be held as scheduled. Juscelino Kubitschek, disliked by 
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the military, dismissed Canrobert's speech as unrealistic. Final reassurance 
~ane from President Joao Café Filho, who said he would never help establish a 
dictatorship. Canrobert decided to have a long-delayed operation. 


Café Filho reiterated his anti-coup position in an interview which 
appeared on August 8 in O Cruzeiro, Brazil's biggest weekly magazine. He 

waded that he favored the electoral reform held up in Congress, as well as 
revision of Vargas' dictatorial decrees of 1930-45, still in force. He like- 
yise demanded changes in the “unworkable” 1946 constitution, under which he 
found it impossible to govern Brazil. The President recalled the angry query 
of statesman Joaquim Nabuco last century, "What in Brazil does not need 
reforming?" Café Filho said only sweeping reforms can assure Brazil of 


stability. 


Gen. Cordeiro de Farias, Governor of Pernambuco, warned that the 
country's grave crisis requires one of three unlikely steps: resignation of 
the present presidential candidates in favor of a candidate of national unity, 
formation of a new majority party to assure responsible government, or the 
voting by Congress of a constitutional amendment to institute the parlia- 
mentary form of government. He said that most generals prefer civilian 
control unless the politicans fail to establish a responsible government. The 
Nordeste leader said the next President must reduce the "alarming" antago- 
nisms due to the poverty of the Nordeste and the economic dominance of the 
industrialized southern 15% of Brazil. 


The War Minister, Gen. Teixeira Lott, suggested that the people, although 
free to vote as they please, had better choose a President able to solve the 
crisis. He attacked Communist support of Kubitschek and Goulart, noting that 
most Brazilians are Catholics and against "godless Communism," which menaces 
Brazilian unity. 


The Red-led National Popular Labor Movement at its 1,000-delegate con- 
vention on August 8 endorsed Kubitschek and Goulart as the only ticket 
promising to defend democratic freedoms and Brazil's riches against Yankee 
rapacity. Several generals demanded that Kubitschek and Goulart repudiate Red 
support, which they did. Col. Menezes Cortes, who as Rio's police chief holds 
a post crucial in crises, made the same demand, accusing the supposedly out- 
lawed (since 1947) Communist party and its 20 publications freely functioning 
in Brazil of deliberately fomenting political tension. 


Fearing military intervention if they failed to pass the electoral reform 
long stalled in Congress, the leaders compromised and rushed through the 
desired law providing for a single ballot. In previous elections the richer 
candidates alone could afford to print and distribute, often to illiterates, 
millions of individual ballots. In addition there were frauds such as voting 
the dead and persons long since moved away. There was much press criticism of 
the military pressure for this reform and against Kubitschek and Goulart, but 
influential O Estado de Sao Paulo defended the military, predicting they will 
save Brazil.” On August 30, Café Filho signed into law the "Australian" 

Single ballot reform. | 


Clerical gupport seemed assured to pious Gen. Tavora, cousin of the 
auxiliary bishop of Rio whose superior, Cardinal Camara, broadcast an appeal 
for free, honest elections. Liberal Catholic leader Alceu Amoroso Lima and 
his organization, the Centro Dom Vital, published an anti-coup manifesto. 
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Kubitschek, like Tavora and the irreligious Adhemar, was careful to call 
ostentatiously on Cardinal Camara. A Belo Horizonte daily claimed that the 
cardinal intervened on behalf of Kubitschek with the three military ministers 
to guarantee Kubitschek's political correctness. The cardinal denied this, 
stating he is non-partisan. 


Governor of Sao Paulo J@nio Quadros, foe of Adhemar, suddenly ceased his 
colorful campaigning for Tavora and returned to his post. Quadros said Tavora 
no longer needed him, and that the gravity of the drought in Sao Paulo and of 
the national situation required that he resume his gubernatorial duties. 


Estimates gave Kubitschek victory with over 3 million votes to perhaps 
2.7 million for TAavora and with Adhemar third. Kubitschek continued his 
active campaigning by plane, like his rivals. His slogan was "Power, Trans- 
portation and Food." He and Goulart laid claim to the mantle of Vargas, whose 
name still stirs millions of workers and other victims of inflation. 
Kubitschek and Goulart had by far the biggest political machine. Because of 
rural and local leader apathy, with no local offices at stake, it was expected 
that fewer than 9 million votes would be cast. Judge Edgard Costa, head of 
the Electoral Court and chief proponent of the single ballot, predicted 10 mil- 


lion votes. 


While retaining Communist support, Kubitschek must at all cost avoid any 
open Communist connection in his home state of Minas Gerais, most Catholic in 
Brazil. Some observers suspected the Reds would throw some 350,000 votes to 
Kubitschek despite his repudiation of their support. Like Kubitschek, Adhemar 
apparently had no definite philosophy, playing by ear. Adhemar staged a big 
rally in Belo Horizonte with Partido Trabalhista dissident Senator Licio 
Bittencourt of Minas Gerais, opponent of Kubitschek's gubernatorial candidate, 
F, J, Bias-Fortes,on October 3. Minas was one of the few states electing a 
governor at this time. Clerical-fascist Plinio Salgado, the insignificant 
fourth candidate, failed to drop out as expected in favor of Tavora. This 
gave rise to speculation about his motives for thus helping Tavora's rivals. 


Kubitschek may be hurt by the intense press campaign against him follow- 
ing the August 8 support by the communistic National Popular Labor Movement 
(M.N.P.T.) It's president, Rio labor leader Ari Campista, quit and broadcast 
denunciations of the M.N.P.T.'s Communist leaders like ex-Deputy (1951-54) 
Roberto Morena, arrested with other Reds for launching two new Communist labor 
magazines in Rio. Campista warned of Red plans for strikes and demonstrations 
on August 24, the anniversary of Vargas' suicide. Campista involved the names 
of former Vargas ministers Oswaldo Aranha (who came out for parliamentary 
government), Tancredo Neves, and Otacflio Negrao de Lima, now a deputy, in the 
Supposed deal between Kubitschek and the M.N.P.T. 


August 24 passed without incident despite intense rumors of a coup. 
Extraordinary precautions were taken to bar all demonstrations save brief, 
silent work stoppages in memory of Vargas. Both Kubitschek and Adhemar dis- 
tributed leaflets claiming to be Vargas' heir and knifing Tavora as the 
candidate of Vargas' military and reactionary foes. Auxiliary Archbishop of 
Rio Helder Camara barred the customary anniversary mass for Vargas on the 
grounds that his suicide had violated Catholic teachings. The irreligious 
Vargas was influenced by Positivism and named a son Luther, who is now a 
deputy. A year after the assassination of Maj. Rubens Vaz, the six men 
accused of committing the crime at the behest of Vargas elements were finally 


brought to trial. 
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On Army Day, August 27, Gen. Henrique Teixeira Lott, the Minister of War, 
in the presence of President Café Filho and top military leaders, assailed 
the illegal Communist party, which Brazil's politicans and police have never 
effectively suppressed. Teixeira Lott lashed out at certain politicians and 
sublishers whose predictions that the army would effect a coup were aimed at 
"ssolating" the military from the people, "whose democratic rights the armed 
forces will continue to defend." Deputy Armando Falcao, close to the 
nilitary, told Congress the crisis could be resolved only by the resignation 
of all four candidates in favor of a coalition candidate. Army Day was 
followed by two reaffirmations by top generals of the army's devotion to 
jemocracy and civilian government. Teixeira Lott assured the Diario de 
Noticias of Rio that the victor freely elected on October 3 would be inaugu- 
rated as scheduled on January 31. 


The Second Latin American Congress against Soviet Infiltration met in 
Rio late in August (the first was held in Mexico City in May 1954) and won 
almost as much publicity abroad as the Eucharistic Congress in July. The 
Congress' president was the head of Brazil's Anti-Communist Crusade, 
Adm. Carlos Penna Botto. Perén and the Presidents of Guatemala, Chile and 
Ecuador sent messages of support. A Venezuelan delegate offered a resolution 
condemning religious persecution in Latin America, intending to rebuke only 
Peron and not the clerical-military dictatorship of Colombia, which has for 
some years been persecuting Protestantism. Delegates of anti-Communist groups 
all over Latin America vehemently debated a resolution urging that all 
Communist educators be fired. A Guatemalan delegate opposed it as demagogic 
rather than democratic, pointing to Guatemala'’s current conviction that Com- 
munism is best combatted by ideas. An Uruguayan delegate objected to fiery 
Adm. Penna Botto's demand for a third world war if necessary to crush 
imperialistic Communism. The delegates hailed President Eisenhower as the 
model anti-Communist leader and representative of democratic liberties. 


After fierce debate, a clerical proposal of the Ecuadoreans was defeated; 
it recommended that Latin American anti-Communist groups be headed "preferably 
by Catholics." Delegates from Uruguay and Central America, pointing to their 
religious freedom and separation of Church and State, said that non-Catholics 
can be equally effective anti-Communists. The resolution as passed urged 
leadership "by persons of religious faith." 








Communists were accused of controlling universities in Chile, Bolivia, 
Ecuador and Mexico. Chilean delegate Sergio Fernandez Larrain said his 
National University, much influenced by Red poet Pablo Nerude, was a Communist 
incubator. An Ecuadorean branded most Ecuadorean university professors and 
Students as Communists or Socialists, "the same thing," and urged firing all 
Red teachers. Bolivia's anti-Red groups failed to send delegates. Bolivian 
exile Oscar Unzaga de la Vega, one of many in Brazil, called Bolivia a Red-run 
"menace to continental security and liberty," like Guatemala under Arbenz. 
Mexican delegate Manuel Salazar Arce claimed Mexican secondary and technical 
Schools and universities are Red-infected. The resolution to dismiss all 
Communist educators was rejected. However, one was passed favoring all 
academic freedoms save the right to "poison students with Communist propa- 
ganda, as in Guatemala before Castillo Armas." 


Sergio Botén of Argentina questioned the resolution of Penna Botto 
recommending that all of Letin America sever both diplomatic and trade ties 
with the Soviet bloc. Botén suggested waiting till the United States and 
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sther powers do so, since Latin America has much to gain from such trade, now 
done disadvantageously largely through intermediaries. Earlier the foreign 
sinistry and Congress of Brazil had heard new appeals, largely from Sao Paulo, 
for Soviet bloc trade, without renewed diplomatic ties. Some delegates said 
that it would not pay to endanger trade with the dollar and sterling 

sountries. Others pointed to Argentina's and Uruguay's rapidly increasing 
trade with Eastern Europe, reportedly over $250 million in 1954. 


Uruguayan delegate Nelson Otamendi warned that "the Red plague is 
spreading much more rapidly in Latin America that is generally believed," as 
communists insidiously abuse democratic rights to use all media of infor- 
nation. The Cuban Minister of Information, Ernesto de la Fé, urged use of 
all the resources Of press, radio and television to combat Communism, denying 
the possibility of peaceful coexistence. He hoped Communism would be driven 
from the Western Hemisphere after all Reds are ousted from their many jobs in 
government, education, unions and basic industries. 


Delegates eulogized the efforts of Guatemalan President Castillo Armas to 
unify Central America against Communism (See GUATEMALA), lest it destroy the 
five republics one by one. The third anti-Soviet congress may be held next 
year in either Guatemala or Cuba. Washington was said to approve the 
congresses unofficially as in line with the March 1954 Caracas resolution 
against Communist penetration. The Rio conclave suggested a central archive 
on Latin American Communists and fellow travelers, a study of all legal means 
of curbing them, and protests to the United Nations against Cominform 
activities in Latin America and against the proposal to admit Red China. 


Carmen Miranda, long Brazil's entertainment envoy to the U.S., died at 
43 in the Beverly Hills home she maintained with her American husband. Her 
body was flown to Rio, where her official funeral reportedly drew a crowd of 
a million, greater than that which viewed the chief Eucharistic Congress pro- 
cession, that of the image of Nossa Senhora da Aparecida. 


Rumors that Finance Minister Whitaker might soon decree major exchange 
and trade changes resulted by August 31 in a slowdown in business and a 
congressional demand that he appear to explain his plan. The sudden large- 
scale resumption of coffee buying by low-stocked U.S. firms strengthened the 
cruzeiro from 77 to 70. Whitaker promised that his currency plan, which must 
be cleared with the International Monetary Fund, will not be abrupt. Critics 
said heshould leave major changes to the new Finance Minister who will be 
named on January 31. 


Arrival of U.S. technicians to help build an atomic reactor and seek 
atomic minerals touched off anti-American propaganda in the Red press, which 
demanded the expulsion of all U.S. missions and blamed a packing plant fire 
near Belo Horizonte on Yankee rivals. 


The current coffee crop was nearly harvested before the July 31-August 1 
freeze which damaged 60% of the 1956 buds and blossoms in Parana, doing even 
more damage than the freeze of mid-1953 which boosted prices spectacularly. 
Prices were not likely to rise much this time, however, because of expected 
surpluses in Brazil and the world for some years. Sao Paulo, for example, 
now has a third more trees in production than in 1951. 
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A Colombian delegation led by Finance Minister Carlos Villaveces came to 
rio to discuss a coffee price stabilization pact, about which the leading 
jaily in coffee coverage, O Estado de Sao Paulo, was pessimistic, saying no 
solid, practical agreement on quota supervision was reached. Villaveces was 
asked by Brazilian Press Association president Herbert Moses to intercede in 


gogota to have El Tiempo and other closed Colombian dailies reopened. 





Coffee king Geremie Lunardelli, 70, warned against speculation based on 
the freeze in Parana lest Brazil suffer another U.S. buyers' boycott as in 
1954 and accumulate even larger surpluses. Lunardelli began replacing frost- 
killed trees on his Parana plantations. The government was asked to help 
planters improve the quality of Brazilian coffee and to create rural insurance 
against frost, flood and drought. From Sao Paulo southward, agriculture in 
general suffered much frost damage. Brazil's share of the U. S. coffee market 
fell from 60% in 1930 to only 35% in 1954. Brazil's share of world coffee 
output reportedly has fallen since the war from over half to 4O%. 


Brazil announced big credits to cut its annual import, a heavy dollar 
drain, of 2 million tons of wheat by boosting its own 800,000-ton wheat out- 
put. Parana is to be helped most. Brazil seeks to improve the quality of its 
oranges to recapture European markets lost in the 1940's. 


Brazil's economic heartland around Rio and Sao Paulo often suffers an 
August to November drought which forces severe power rationing. The worst 
August drought in 30 years dried up Sao Paulo's reservoirs, leaving downtown 
districts almost without water supply, and forced drastic industrial rationing 
and brownouts. Rio may have to follow suit. 


Congress studied cuts in red tape hampering Brazilian éxports, only 
$410 million in the first half of 1955, coffee contributing $225 million, 
which sums do little for a nation of 59 million inhabitants. Brazil's dollar 
debt service should ease appreciably in 1956, the New York Trust Company 
reported. Brazil in July-December 1955 is scheduled to pay $75 million in 
principal and $23 million in interest. The unpaid balance on December 31 will 
be $985 million. 


Nordeste congressional leader Nestor Duarte's land reform bill got 
additional study as Congress admitted something must be done to halt the heavy 
exodus from the overpopulated Nordeste to overcrowded cities from Recife to 
Sao Paulo. The Nordeste's inadequate resources and social services are 
intolerably overburdened even in the cities. The First Conference of Nordeste 
Industrial Federations met in Recife and heard complaints that the rates of 
the American-owned utility-distributing Paulo Afonso power in Pernambuco 
discourage new industries. It was also charged that the proposed 100,000-ton 
plant of the Reynolds Aluminum Company would take most of the present 
installed power of Paulo Afonso, which is capable, however, of having new 
turbines added. The gathering urged expansion of fuel alcohol and oil re- 
fining capacity, and of credit, especially through Nelson Rockefeller's much 
appreciated non-profit ANCAR (Nordeste Association of Credit and Rural 
Assistance). 


The Superintendency of the Amazonian Valorization Plan contributed an 
extra 3.7 million cruzeiros to the U.N. technical aid office in Rio to bring 
16 instead of only 10 F.A.O. and UNESCO experts to Brazil. Three are 
specialists on tropical forest products and the others on soils, geology and 
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solonization. Amaz6nia is covered by the world's largest selva or tropical 
rain forest. To date its utilization for lumber, pulp and paper has been 
impossible without new ways to cope with 100 to 200 different tree species per 
acre. Not all of the selva is too sterile or remote for colonization by the 
nardy, industrious Japanese now being sought or by surplus, marginal 
nordestinos. Even the poorest Latin Europeans, however, refuse to lower their 
Tiving Levels to the poverty and loneliness of the watery equatorial wilder- 
ness. They might be interested in a mechanized, model million-acre 
colonization project such as retired U.S. millionaire R. G. Le Tourneau has 
successfully launched in tropical Peru and vainly proposed to Brazil. 


The National Department of Mineral Production plans to air-photograph by 
1958 the almost unknown 500,000 square kilometers of the Araguaia valley in 
souther Amaz6nia to facilitate prospecting for minerals, coal and oil. Mean- 
while, an expedition of 100 men began the eight-month task of marking the 
poundary with Venezuela near Orinoco headwaters. In the frontier Territory of 
Rio Branco, the Brazilian Air Force fears there may be scores of illegal, 
camouflaged airstrips of prospectors from the Guianas seeking uraniun, 


alluvial gold and industrial diamonds, the latter possibly for Kremlin agents. 


Brazilian industrialists began direct hiring of immigrant technicians and 
skilled industrial and agricultural workers through the Intergovernmental 
Committee on European Migration, with offices in Rio and Sao Paulo now and in 
other cities later. The immigrants go to work immediately. 


Continuing Brazilian industrial progress in the first half of 1955 was 
surveyed in an article by embassy economist Melville E. Osborne in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly of August 15, chief prospective gains being in the automobile 
industry. Kelvinator is erecting a refrigerator assembly plant in Niterdi, 
which hopes a French engineering enterprise will link it to Rio by a tunnel 
now being surveyed. Another French construction company began studies for a 
10-year subway job in Rio. Itabira iron ore exports are running well above 
the 1954 level. Bolivian gasoline began reaching Mato Grosso by rail at the 
rate of a million liters a month and kerosene at 200,000 liters, both to be 
doubled in 1956. Japanese and Italian capital and technicians plan shipyards 
in South Brazil to alleviate Brazil's acute shortage of vessels of all sizes. 
Labor began to prepare for a new round of wage increase demands as inflation 
continued to raise living costs. The U.S.D.A.'s Foreign Agricultural Report 
No. 82 surveys Brazilian tobacco. 





Congress was asked to curb press blackmail and scurrility by establishing 
an Order of Journalists to enforce a code of ethics as lawyers do. Brazil's 
press, since 1945 free to the point of license, prints countless articles 
which in the U.S. would lead to libel suits. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R. H. 


H. R. Hays. THE ENVOYS. New York. Crown Publishers. 1953. Pp. 313. $3.50. 


H. R. Hays, in addition to being a novelist, had already acquired a 
reputation as a Latin Americanist by his anthology 12 Spanish American Poets. 





He and his wife have lived through two Peruvian revolutions, and his 
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impressions of his residence in Lima are transmuted into this novel. It tells 
of two U.S. “envoys, "an agricultural expert and an attractive but restless 
schoolteacher . Both are disillusioned, not only with the Peruvians, but even 
nore with the American colony in Lima. The story has as its climax a 
revolution in which the ruthless police chase the schoolteacher and an Aprista 
friend in the ruins of Chan Chan, near Trujillo. As an antidote to the Polly- 
annish and saccharine aspects of the Good Neighbor policy, this novel has a 
definite cathartic value. 


Walker Lowry. LOPE AGUIRRE THE WANDERER. New York. Bookman Associates. 
1952. Pp. 78. $2.25. 


An interesting monograph about the fantastic and brutal conquistador who 
rebelled in futile ambition against the King of Spain. 


Antoniorrobles. THE REFUGEE CENTAUR. New York. Twayne Publishers. 1952. 
yp, 245. 
Dp. 


A fanciful story (in translation) about a Spanish centaur who wanders 
around Europe in the years before World War II and becomes a refugee in Mexico 
after the Spanish Civil War. This book, in the style of Arévalo Martinez’ El 
hombre que parecia un caballo, is meant for readers who love centaurs. This — 
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reute B. Williams. SPANISH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. New York. Holt. 1955. 

x (Explanatory Notes), 621 (English-Spanish), xli (Resumen de Gramatica 
Ing Probe: and Outline of Spanish Grammar), 605 (Spanish-English). Plain edges 
$7.50, thumb indexed $8.50. 


One frequent difficulty of the socially-conscious Latin Americanist is to 
persuade traditional philologists that the methodical study of the total 
social developments in Latin America, as practised in serious "area" programs, 
is a legitimate field of academic activity. Now Mohammed has come to the 
mountain of contemporary reality. One of the most distinguished philologists 
in the country, Dr. Edwin B. Williams, Provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has produced a magnum opus which cannot be dismissed as a 
“compilation.” It represents a creative effort to produce a Spanish-English 
and English-Spanish dictionary which reflects the rapidly-changing technical 
conditions of modern life. Much has been added, while archaic and dialectical 
oddities have been eliminated. At the same time, the vocabulary of the 
various Spanish-speaking countries has been included, although no attempt is 
made to state the countries in which certain words are used. The Hispanic 
American Report staff is delighted. Many newspapers and periodicals from 
Spain and all over Latin America are carefully analyzed each day, and we have 
long felt the need for a dictionary such as this. While the editor doubts 
that even with the Williams dictionary he will be able to understand all the 
political cartoons in Cuban newspapers, it will certainly be a vade-mecum for 
him and his colleagues. 





FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 1938. Volume I. General. Washington, 
D.C. Department of State. 1955. Pp. 1009. 


The Historical Division of the State Department (Chief, G. Bernard Noble) 
continues its excellent work of providing scholars with serious documents in 
this series of which the Editor is E. R. Perkins. Of especial interest for us 
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se the section on the Spanish Civil War (pp. 149-383). It should of course not 
be thought that this is the complete record. Department of State Regulation 

45 permits the omission of certain sensitive materials, and in the modern 

orld much is never entered into the written record. However, with these 
‘ipitetenes this series is invaluable. In addition, many of the documents 
make exciting reading. This project deserves all possible support. 


yaniel Cosfo Villegas. HISTORIA MODERNA DE MEXICO. LA REPUBLICA RESTAURADA. 
1A VIDA POLITICA. Mexico. Hermes. 1955. Pp. 979. 


This is the first volume in a projected series of six thick tomes devoted 
to the history of Mexico from 1867 to 1911. The project is directed by Cosfo 
Villegas, who has written this first volume himself. The work is carried out 
by a seminar which has received help from various sources, including the 
nockefeller Foundation and the Colegio de México, which sponsored the seminar. 
The series will, when completed, give a critical history of Mexico between the 
fall of the empire of Maximilian and the beginning of the Revolution. The aim 
will be to see the genesis of the ideas and the movements which led to the 


Revolution. The six volumes will be organized as follows: 
I. La Reptblica Restaurada 


1. La Vida Politica de 1867 a 1876 
2. La Vida Econémica de 1867 a 1876 
3. La Vida Social de 1867 a 1876 


II. El Porfiriato: 


4, La Vida Politica de 1877 a 1911 
5. La Vida Econémica de 1877 a 1911 
6. La Vida Social de 1877 a 1911 


This is the biggest project of its kind since México a través de los 
siglos was published at the end of the last century. The first volume is 
handsomely presented, with attractive illustrations and maps. We hope that the 
project may be brought safely to a happy conclusion. 





Antonina Vallentin. EL GRECO. Garden City. New York. Doubleday. 1955. 
Pp. 316. $7.50. 


Mme. Vallentin, who lives in Paris and writes in French, is best known for 
her biography of Leonardo da Vinci, although Hispanists will more probably have 
read This I Saw: A Life of Goya. It is not accurate to say, as the dust- 
jacket do does, that this is the first full- length biography of El Greco, since 
those of Manuel B. Cossfo (1908) and José Camén Aznar (1950) are only two of 
such books. The words “in English" should obviously be understood, but even so 
it is a big enough contribution to the field of Spanish art history. As usual, 
the author wrote in French, the original having been translated by Andrew Révai 
and Robin Chancellor. The story of El Greco's life is interestingly told, and 
the whole era of Philip II forms a well-designed backdrop for this fascinating 
story. There are 101 good illustrations, and the physical presentation of the 
book is attractive. It is regrettable that the Spanish expressions and titles 
were not checked more carefully. All in all, this book is an important work 
not only for thé student of Spanish culture but also for the general reader 
who is interested in the history of Western civilization. 
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DALOU'S LIFE OF FRAY JUNIPERO SERRA. Translated and annotated by Maynard J. 
Geiger, O.F.M. Washington, D.C. Academy of American Franciscan History. 


1955. Pp. S47. $8.50. 


Once more we are indebted to the Academy of American Franciscan History 
for a beautiful and scholarly book. Our knowledge of Father Serra is derived 
principally from two works by his companion Fray Francisco Palou. The 
Noticias de la Nueva California were translated into English by Herbert E. 
Bolton and published in 1926 under the title Historical Memoirs of New Califor- 
nia (4 vols). The other source, the Relacién hist6érica de la vida y 
apostolicas tareas del venerable Padre Fray Junipero Serra was “translated into 
English by C. Scott Williams and published in 1913 with the assistance of 
Father Zephyrin Englehardt. This translation has long been out of print, and 
it could moreover stand some improvement. Hence this new translation by 
Father Geiger, who has for years been collecting every scrap of evidence about 
Serra in connection with the beatification process of Father Serra. From the 
scholarly viewpoint, this translation is eminently satisfactory, while the 
physical presentation of the book is very pleasing. 


























Arthur and Elizabeth Sheehan. PIERRE TOUSSAINT. New York. Kenedy. 1955. 
Pp. 257. $3.50. 


This historical novel tells the story of Pierre Toussaint, a Haitian 
slave not to be confused with his more famous contemporary ,Toussaint 
lOuverture. Pierre Toussaint came to New York, where he earned his living as 
a hairdresser and devoted his life to the welfare of others. He became a 
paragon of Catholic charity, and this biography is written from a pious view- 
point. The lack of a critical historical sense manifested in this biography 
may irritate the professional historian, but the general reader will enjoy 


this simply told story. 


Fernando Alegrfa. LA POESIA CHILENA. Origenes y desarrollo del siglo xvi al 
xix. Mexico. Fondo de Cultura Econémica. 1954. Pp. 313. 


This book is volume 55 of the Tierra Firme collection. In it, the young 
and able Berkeley scholar from Chile, Fernando Alegria, examines the paradox 
that Chile has today a number of internationally famous poets, such as Pablo 
Neruda and Nobel Prize winner Gabriela Mistral, whereas only fifty-odd years 
ago Menéndez y Pelayo dismissed Chileans as being congenitally incapable of 
poetry. The answer, according to Fernando Alegrfa, is that there has been a 
long although not always distinguished tradition of Chilean poetry, the 
history of which he traces from Ercilla, through Pedro de Ona, down to 
Lastarria, Barros Arana, Vicuna Mackenna, Blest Gana and Lillo. This monograph 
is a worth-while addition to the Tierra Firme collection. 


Hans Kinzl und Erwin Schneider. CORDILLERA BLANCA (Pert). Innsbruck, Austria. 
Universitits-Verlag Wagner. 1950. Pp. 167. 


This attractive book consists of a foreword in German (with an abridged 
translation into English and Spanish) about the Cordillera Blanca of Peru: its 
history, geology, climate, peaks, glaciers, lakes, valleys, flora and fauna, 
Villages, trade and population, as well as the history of mountain climbing in 
the area. The bulk of the book consists of 118 beautiful copper plates of the 
region, and they are quite breath-taking. This book was the result of three 
expeditions of the Alpenverein to the Cordillera Blanca, in 1932, 1936 and 
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1939-40. While the lover of beauty will appreciate especially the photographs, 
the scholar and geographer will be particularly interested in the excellent 
map of the area which comes in an end-pocket. 


Salvador de Madariaga. ESSAYS WITH A PURPOSE. London. Hollis and Carter. 
1954. Pp. 191. 15s. 


Anything Don Salvador de Madariaga writes is stimulating. This col- 
lection of essays has been arranged into four parts: "Political," 
"Linguistic," "Spanish," and "General." Every essay has something to offer. 
for example, his essay on broadcasting should be read by all those naive 
officials who think that selling a country is like selling soap. However, 
Hispanists will be interested primarily in Part III, "Political." In the 
first of four essays, “Spain and the West," Madariaga puts forward the theory 
that Columbus was a fool who diverted Spain's attention from its natural 
objective, Africa, which should have become terra hispanica. The whole of the 
Americas should then have been colonized by the English. Such a neat arrange- 
ment would have made possible cordial cooperation between Great Britain and 
Spain. The only objection is that it is a little late now. The other essays 
in this section are "Virgil and Spain," "Spanish Tradition," and "Spain and 
the Jews." Madariaga's combination of scholarship and originality is a rare 


thing these days. 


Alfonso Caso. EL PUEBLO DEL SOL. Mexico. Fondo de Cultura Econémica. 1953. 
Pp. 125, 16 plates. 


This large-sized book (8 by 11 inches) provides a lucid account of Aztec 
mythology by the distinguished anthropologist Alfonso Caso. It is physically 
one of the most attractive books published by that worthy institution, the 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica. The type is large and clear, there are numerous 
colored figures by Miguel Covarrubias based on ancient codices, and a supple- 
ment of 16 excellent photographs completes this work, which can be enjoyed by 
the general reader as well as by the specialist. 


Emile C. Freeland. TALES OF A SUGAR TRAMP. New Orleans. Pelican. 1954. 
Pp. 311. $5.00. 


The author graduated from Louisiana State University in chemical and 
mechanical engineering and then became a "sugar tramp." He explains what this 
respectable title meant: "With the decline and fall of Queen Sugar at the end 
of the Twenties came the disappearance and almost utter extinction of her most 
faithful subject--the Sugar Tramp. Not many of you know what a Sugar Tramp is. 
So let me tell you about him. In years gone by there were men who earned 
their living by going all over the world to make sugar. These sugar makers or 
chemists were technical men highly skilled, who worked in the sugar houses 
during the boiling and conversion of sugar cane juice or beetjuice into sugar. 
There were the real sugarmakers." Since they followed the sugar harvest 
around the world, they became known as "sugar tramps.” In this capacity, 

Emile Freeland journeyed for years through all the sugar-producing countries 
of Latin America, and he has given us in an entertaining way an account of his 
experiences there. 
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Ralph de Toledano. DAY OF RECKONING. New York. Holt. 1955. Pp. 179. 


Ralph de Toledano, an associate editor of Newsweek, has written two books 
dealing largely with the Communist menace: Seeds of Treason and Spies, Dupes 








and Diplomats. He has now written a novel of the Spanish Civil War, in which 
he describes with simple brutality the atmosphere of violence which prevailed 
on the Republican side. The hero, an idealist named Paul Castelar, pursues a 
Communist agent Talavera, who has killed afriend of his, to San Juan de Puerto 
Rico and assassinates him in a cemetery there. This novel descends 
artistically from For Whom the Bell Tolls, but the two novels are ideologi- 
cally very different; Toledano's story will confirm the over-simplification of 
those Americans who see the Spanish Republic as a chaos in which Communists 
operated freely. 





qubert Herring. A HISTORY OF LATIN AMERICAN FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE 
PRESENT. New York. Knopf. 1955. Pp. xx, 796, xxvi. $8.75. 


We had not heard much from Hubert Herring since Yale University Press 
published his Good Neighbors in 1942. His years as Professor of History at 
Pomona College and the Claremont Graduate School have now brought forth their 
fruit. There are many good histories of Latin America, and they appear with 
such regularity that we have l'embarras du choix; Harry Bernstein's Modern and 
Contemporary Latin America came out in 1952, William L. Schurz' Latin America, 
A Descriptive Survey was published in 1954, to mention but two general 
surveys. What does Herring's book have that the others do not? It has been 
criticized because it follows the old pattern of dealing with each republic 
separately, so that, for the period since independence, we once more have 
twenty separate histories. It may be replied that this is still probably the 
most workable arrangement. In general pattern, then, Herring's book does not 
set a new pattern. What it does have to offer is a combination of sound 
scholarship with a journalistic flair for interesting style--a rare combi- 
nation. Moreover, making good use of the Hispanic American Report, it brings 
the story down to 1954, automatically giving it an advantage over earlier 
publications. Once again, Alfred A. Knopf must be congratulated for main- 
taining a high standard of attractive, scholarly productions. 























William Irvine. APES, ANGELS, and VICTORIANS. New York. McGraw-Hill. 1955. 
Pp. 399. $5.00. 


The earlier works of an appreciated Stanford colleague, namely his 
studies on William Bagehot and The Universe of G.B.S., were well received. 
His latest book telling, in the words of the subtitle, "the story of Darwin, 
Huxley, and Evolution," has been so widely reviewed that any general commen- 
tary would be superfluous. Latin Americanists will be especially interested 
in chapter iv, "The Tale of an Unlikely Prince," which describes Darwin's tour 
around South America in the "Beagle." Professor Irvine righ ly calls 
attention to the importance of this journey in the formation of Darwin's 
ideas, and it should not be forgotten that The Voyage of the Beagle is one of 
the mcst significant books about Latin America ever published. 
























